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Tuition may 
increase 
due to state 
budget cuts 

By Dana Belvins and Dave Clayton 

Special to the Bullet and Bullet editor 

Mary Washington College students 
may be facing a 7.5 percent tuition 
hike next year. 

That was the word from the College's 
Board of Visitors when it met late last 
month and reviewed the latest round 
of mandatory state budget cuts. The 
board will take up the issue at their 
Feb. 16, 1991, meeting. 

The board has already voted to sus- 
pend faculty-merit pay awards during 
1991 due to the budget cuts, which 
have reduced the MWC budget from 
$1 1.8 million to just under $10 mil- 
lion. 

MWC 's Faculty Handbook states that 
the merit awards are given only when 
finances permit, and according to 
Bennett WhiUock, BOV rector, the 
cuts make the awards currently im- 
possible. 

"The budgetary situation in which 
we currently find ourselves will ne- 
cessitate that merit pay be suspended 
until the financial state of the Com- 
monwealth improves," said Whitlock. 

The Board of Visitors, MWC's 
governing body, met Saturday Nov. 
17, and ruled on four college issues. 
The board meets twice each semester, 
at which time it considers resolutions 
proposed by sub-committees of the 
board. 

The budget cuts have further conse- 
quences than the suspension of merit- 
pay awards. They may cause a tuition 
increase for the 1991-92 school year, 
said Leonard Chapman, chairman of 
the BOV's Finance Committee. 

The budget reductions also indefi- 
nitely postpone any projects being 
planned by the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, said Gwen Cumming, 
chairman of that committee. 

In the Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee meeting on Friday morning, 
vice president for Business and Finance 
Dick Miller painted a grim picture of 
the fates of projects that have been 
delayed indefinitely by the cuts, which 
involve an almost 13 percent reduction 
of the funds received by the College 
from the state. 

The cuts came shortly after renova- 
tions were begun on the fine arts build- 
ings, Miller said. The buildings have 
been left with boarded-up windows on 
one side. 

A new science building and convo- 
cation center have been put on hold, 
and the funds for a 190-space parking 
lot on S unken Road have been diverted 
to improvements in academic build- 
ings, delaying that project indefinitely 
as well, according to Miller. 

Miller said that the College's long- 
range plans are still the same, but now 

see BOARD, page 2 
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Bob and Rosemary Ingham of the Mary Washington College dramatic arts 
department take part in the candlelight walk to remember artists who have died 
of AIDS. 



A Day without Art 



On Dec. 1, the Mary Washington 
College Department of Dramatic 
Arts and Dance joined thousands of 
artists nationwide in observing "A 
Day without Art." The MWC 
Dance Company canceled its 
Saturday Fall Dance Concert 
performance. 

A candlelight walk through 
campus was held to "celebrate the 
achievements and lives of col- 
leagues and friends while mourning 
the losses sustained by the creative 
community." The walk ended at 
Klein Theatre in duPont Hall, where 
| a brief memorial, followed by a 
moment of silenc, was held. It was 
sponsored by Visual AIDS and 
coincided with AIDS Awareness 
I Day. 

The Performing Arts Club.MWC 
| Dance Company and MWC AIDS 
I Education Committee sponsored 
i special activities to encourage 
I AIDS awareness. 

Many activities were held last 
I week to take part in AIDS Aware- 
Iness week. On Thursday, Nov. 29 
\Common Threads: A story of the 
\Quilt was shown. A reading of The 
iWay We Live Now by Susan Sontag 
Iwas held Friday, Nov. 30. Many 
lassorted.poets and writers also 
'responded to AIDS and the way it 
affects their lives. 

By Andrea Hatch, Bullet News Editor 



MWC establishes landmark program 
with 400 year-old Lithuanian university 



By Mike Fuhrman 

Bullet Associate Editor 



Mary Washington junior Kristin 
Hastings used to dream about studying 
in a Soviet republic. After participat- 
ing in a high-school exchange pro- 
gram ih Moscow, however, she re- 
turned to the United States feeling 
somewhat cheated. 

"When I was in Russia, wc studied 
language, gcography.and history," said 
the international affairs major. "Wc 
toured Moscow and the surrounding 
areas, but I didn't see nearly as much of 
the country as I would have liked." 

Now Hastings is dreaming about 
Lithuania, and has begun making plans 
to participate in the MWC's new sum- 
mer program with the University of 
Vilnius in Lithuania. 

The five-week study at Vilnius, 
planned and coordinated by political 
science professor Dick Krickus, will 
run from May 27 to June 28 and consist 
of two political science seminars. 
Students will participate in seminars 
entitled 'The Superpowers in Transi- 
tion" and "Ethnic Politics and Na- 
tionalism." 

Though graduate students from 
Illionois and Wisconsin arc currently 
studying in Lithuania, the Mary 
Washington program is the first un- 




Mary Washington students will study in seventeenth-century classrooms at the 
University of Vilnius in Lithuania. Pictured here Is the Grand Courtyard of the 
University and St. John's church. 



dergraduatc program offered by any 
American college at the University of 
Vilnius. 

"It's a real coup for the College," said 
Krickus, who has taught at MWC for 
twenty years. 

The program is one of the first prod- 
ucts of the College's global initiative, 
approved by the faculty in April. Sev- 
eral other departments arc currently 
working on plans to sponsor similar 
programs in Brazil, Mcxico.and Spain. 



"The program is beginning to ex- 
pand and provide students with the 
opportunity to experience countries 
dissimilar to ours and gain an appre- 
ciation of life elsewhere," said A. Ray 
Mcrchent, executive vice president of 
the College. 

Krickus is confident that this program 
is the first of many. "I can envisage a 
time when students from every depart- 

seeLITHUANIA, page 2 



Professors and students 
address U.S. foreign 
policy in the Gulf 



Blakemore and 
Fickett stress 
negotiations 

By Jeff Poole 

Bullet Editor-in-Chief 

With the recent United 
Nations vote authorizing 
the use of force against 
Saddam Hussein and Iraq, 
Mary Washington College 
professors Lewis Fickett 
and Porter Blakemore urge 
negotiations over the use 
of force. Currently, 
400,000 United States 
troops are deployed in the 
Persian Guif. 

Blakemore, who teaches 
a military history course, 
advocates the U.N. im- 
posed economic sanctions placed upon 
Iraq. "With the U.N. sanctions in place, 
they could have a serious effect on 
Iraq, putting them in an economic 
bind. This could lead to a favorable 
conclusion for the U.S." 

"I think Bush should allow the sanc- 
tions to work and not threaten him 
with any offensive action. By giving 
Iraq an ultimatum, Hussein is faced 
with fewer and fewer options." 

Like Blakemore, Fickett agrees that 
more attention should be paid to ne- 
gotiations and not war. "I feel more 
sufficient attention should be given to 
the possibilities of diplomacy. We 
should try to negotiate with Hussein." 

Fickett added that unfortunately the 
U.S. has assumed a confrontational 
position and is seemingly unwilling 
to negotiate with Hussein. 

However, he does agree that the 
timely U.S. military intervention was 
a necessary step in preventing Hussein 
from ultimately controlling the Middle 
Fast. Fickett cited the threats Hussein 
posed to the two-thirds of the worlds' 
oil reserves and the pro- American state 
of Israel as adequate reasons for de- 
ployment of U.S. troops. 

Blakemore believes that Bush has 
strayed from his original intentions. "I 
think it's important for Bush to re- 
member what his political objective 
was. Originally, it was to defend Saudi 
Arabia. With that accomplished, his 
new objective is to get the Iraqis out of 
Kuwait. His original objectives seem 
to have changed." 

Fickett, a World War II veteran, adds, 
"There's too much emphasis on the 
war option. The troops were origi- 
nally deployed as deterrents, and they 
have since become offensive. 

"I'm deeply concerned if not de- 
pressed about the situation in the 
Middle East," continued Fickett. "I'd 
say there's a seven out of ten chance 
we'll go to war." 




By Jeff Poole 

Bullet Editor-in-Chief 



For several MWC students, some of 
whom arc enlisted in the United States 
armed forces reserves, the crisis in the 
Middle East hits close to home. 

"I'm scared," said Lynn Frank, a 
sophomore at MWC and an E- 1 in the 
24th aviation division out of Rich- 
mond. "I just got transferred from a 
combat engineers unit which was just 
put on alert." 

Frank is one of several MWC stu- 
dents who cither are currcnUy serving 
in the reserves or have previous mili- 
tary experience. 

Inactive Marine reserve Rich Murr, 
"It doesn't scare me, but what Hussein 
has done angers me." A junior, Murr 
spent two years in the Marines and 
cites his responsibility to protect the 
interests of America as his willing- 
ness to fight. 

National Guard 2nd Lieutenant Billy 
Germelman echoed Murr's senti ments. 
"Itdoesn'tscarcmeat all. If I'm called, 
then I have an obligation to fulfill," he 
said. "It would be bad if I didn't go." 

In late July, the 187th Infantry of the 
101st Airborne was shipped to Saudi 
Arabia. For sophomore Joe Garland, 
it meant that many of his friends were 
being deployed. Garland served with 
the 187th until his enlistment ended 
about a year and a half ago. 

The gulf crisis is more real for these 
students as they have friends and 
comrades who have been deployed. 

On the whole, these students seem to 
support the bulk of B ush ' s actions, but 
some disagree on various aspects of 
his foreign policy. 

"Bush has done a great job," began 
Garland, "but he's got to speed things 
up. People have been sitting around 
over there for a long time. Morale is 



see GULF, page 10 



Professors and students debate Gulf policies 



By Shelby Driskill 

Special to the Bullet 



It didn't take long for tensions to boil 
over when two Arab professors held 
an informal question-and-answer ses- 
sion with members of Dr. Taddcsse 
Adera's Protest Literature class on 
Nov. 5. 

"What have the Iraqis done to the 
U.S., really?" asked Muhammad 
Siddiq. "Nothing," he said, answering 
his own question. His opinion 
prompted vehement responses from 
several students. 

"They ' ve taken our citizens hostage! " 
someone shouted from the back of the 
room. "I think that's something." 

This emotionally-charged exchange 
was typical of the discussion, which 
preceded a 7 p.m. lecture, an explora- 
tion into Arabic literature by Siddiq, a 



professor at Berkeley University, and 
readings from the novel Six Days, by 
Halim Barakat of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Most of the questions revolved around 
the recent U.S. involvement in the 
Persian Gulf, a reaction to Iraq's 
unprovoked invasion of Kuwait last 
August. Because of the escalation of 
American troops and the amount of 
money flowing into the Gulf, many 
students were curious about the Arab 
perspective. 

Siddiq, originally from Palestine, was 
quick torcfutestudents' preconceptions 
of the Middle East, stereotypes which 
he insisted are perpetuated by the U.S. 
media. 

"Americans must hear what the Ira- 
qis are saying, hear what other Arabs 
are saying," Siddiq insisted. "Saddam 
is not well liked in the Arab world. But 
he did prove many Arabs' point, that 



the U.S. and Israel arc rallying against 
the Arab world." 

Siddiq and Barakat agreed that the 
source of the anti- American sentiment 
among the poorer Arab peoples is the 
result of extreme economic polarity. 
"To the Palestinians, the U.S. is only 
interested in protecting oil-rich na- 
tions," Siddiq explained. 

Since 1948, when the United Nations 
split Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states, thousands of Palestinians have 
been without a true country. Most arc 
living as second-class citizens in the 
Jewish state of Israel. Siddiq used the 
Palestinian example toexplain the anti- 
American tension in parts of the Arab 
world. 

"For over 40 years, one-third 
of the Palestinian population has been 
living in refugee camps, totally unpro- 

sce IRAQ, page 2 



Police caution about 
thefts over Christmas 



By Andrea Hatch 

Bullet News Editor 



Mary Washington Collegepolice 
are urging students to take valu- 
ables home over Christmas break, 
because most buildings on campus 
will beopen during the break. 

"The College only closes down 
for about a week and a half," said 
MWC Police Sergeant Sandra 
Gooding. During that week only 
the police and Physical Plant em- 
ployees are here. 

Physical Plant workers will be in 
and out of the dormitories during 
the break, mending faulty plumbing 
and other needed repairs. "Physical 
Plant workers open the buildings 



during the week," said Gooding. 
"Anything that's valuable should 
be taken home if possible." 

If that is not possible, students 
should lock possessions in a closet 
or trunk, said Gooding. "It's a lot 
harder to for a person to get away 
with a big bulky trunk," she added. 

Gooding also said that it was a 
good idea for students to make 
lists of their valuables, including 
serial numbers, models, and 
makes of stereos, computers, etc. 
"Descriptions of jewelry would 
also be useful," she said. 

She also suggests that students 
who own bikes either take them 

see PREVENTION, page 2 
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Committee to decide director for Counseling Center 




By Zelina Murray 

Bullet Staff Writer 



Bullet staff photo 
Nancy Bailey is acting as director of the 
Counsllng Center until a new director 
can be found. 



A new director has not yet been 
named to fill Jerry Downing's position 
in the Mary Washington Counseling 
Center, which he left in October. De- 
spile rumors of disputes in the center. 
Downing left merely to take a new job 
in California. Until a new director is 
found, Nancy Bailey is the acting di- 
rector. 

When Downing left for his new 
position in California, it was a matter 
of a better job with better pay, said Deb 
Turner, part-time counselor and resi- 
dent director of Marshall Hall. "It was 
not a controversial parting, but rather 
an amicable one. Jerry also has family 




ARA sends cookies to the troops in Middle East 

ARA Services, the company that provides Mary Washington's dining 
services, sponsored a massive cookie-baking session so that MWC could 
send over 600 cookies to soldiers in the Persian Gulf in time for Christmas. 
Mary Washington's "cookie session" was only part of a project sponsored 
by ARA Services that occured Nov. 28 and 29, last Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Inspiration for this venture came from another ARA facility, North 
Adams State College in North Adams, Mass. ARA hopes to provide 
thousands of cookies to the over 350,000 solidiers stationed in the Gulf in 
time for the holidays. 

ARA Services is also providing a banner which will be sent with the 
packages of cookies. 

MWC debate team wins third place 

The Mary Washington College debate team continued a successful 
1 990-9 1 season, capturing third place in two tournaments held recently. 

In just four tournaments this season, the team has won fourteen awards. 

At the 21st Annual James Madison University Invitational, two MWC 
teams tied for third place in the junior varsity division. 

The teams were awarded third-place trophies for their efforts. Twenty 
-eight teams from sixteen colleges and universities competed. 

At the tenth annual Yellow Jacket Invitational, after compiling a 4-2 
record in the preliminary rounds of the tournament, the MWC team 
advanced to thequarter-final elimination round. A total of 24 teams from 
thirteen colleges and universities participated in the competition. 

All tournaments this season involve debates on the national policy 
debate topic, which focuses on the question of whether or not the United 
Stales should change its trade policy toward selected Pacific Rim 
nations. There are sixteen MWC students active in debate. 

COAR to provide Christmas trees for needy 

Community Outreach and Resources Office is finding families, shel- 
ters, etc., who need Christmas trees. Volunteers are needed on Friday, 
Dec. 14 to help move the trees. The trees will be donated by residence 
halls. For more information contact Kathleen Knight at x482 1 or in the 
Campus Center. 

Open house to be held at James Monroe Museum 

The James Monroe Museum will hold its annual holiday "Presidential 
Open House" on Saturday, Dec. 8, from 5:30-8 p.m. A new feature of 
this year's reception will be carol singing in the street and sculpture 
garden. 

The museum will be decorated with holiday greens by the Confederate 
Ridge Garden Club. Refreshments made from White House and 
Monroe family recipes will be served. 

The open house is free to the public. 

For more information on the event or any programs or events at the 
museum, call or write the James Monroe Museum, 908 Charles Street, 
Fredericksburg, Va., 24201, (703) 899-4559. 

Belmont will host holiday open house 

Belmont, The Gari Mclchers Memorial Gallery, will host a special 
holiday open house for the general public on Wednesday, Dec. 5, 
featuring the estate's main house and the completion of a year-long 
$500,000 renovation effort. The open house will be held from 6 - 8 p.m. 
The event is free to the public. 

Holiday decorations for the main house are being provided by the 
Chancellor Garden Club. Music will be performed by the Stafford High 
School Madrigals and Girls Ensemble. Refreshments will be served. 



in California," added Turner. 'The 
only controversial thing I could 
imagine about his leaving would be 
the time he left. The summer would 
have been ideal; but really, when is 
an ideal time to leave for a belter 
job?" 

A committee including Turner, 
Bailey, Associate Dean of Residence 
Life Pete Lefferts, and Joanne Beck, 
vice president forStudent Affairs and 
dean of Students are in the process of 
finding a new director. 

"We have received a large num- 
ber of very qualified candidate," 
Turner commented. Many of the 
i are from other university 
! centers. 



be able to play several different roles 
in his or her position," Turner said 
"The committee is looking for some- 
one who is flexible, someone who is 
able to fit in with the student body." 

"The field has been narrowed 
down to four or five people, but it's a 
little bit premature to start naming 
any names," Joanne Beck added. "No 
one has signed any papers yet." 

CurrenUy , the MWC Counseling 
Center, located in Lee Hall, is a small 
one. It consists of one director, one 
full-time psychologist, and two part- 
time counselors. The new director 
will begin in the spring semester. They 
will begin around Jan. 15, when stu- 
dents have come back from Christ- 
mas Break, said Beck. 



"The counseling director musi 

Student senate discusses 
campus safety proposals 



By Dana Ray 

Special to the Bullet 



Despite Mary Washington College's 
active police force and visitation 
policy, the Student Senate assembly 
indicated that campus security and 
personal safety remain high on their 
list of concerns on Nov. 24. 

Of a total of six proposals submitted 
and unanimously approved at 
Wednesday's meeting, three were 
designed to increase student protec- 
tion, including suggestions to turn 
on the lamps along Campus Walk 
earlier in the evenings, designate the 
Battleground emergency phone an 
Escort Service phone, and expand 
the hours and capabilities of Escort 
Service. 

Keith Krisco, a Marshall Hall repre- 
sentative, submitted a proposal that 
would allow commuting students 
with bicycles to be transported by 
EscortService to their homes - within 
a two-mile radius of campus-- until 
fifteen minutes after the close of the 
library. Krisco held that the motion 
was necessary to protect commuters 
from harm or harassment from mo- 
torists. 

"Some people have been bumped 
and harassed while riding home and 
things like that," said Krisco. "There 
have been instances where trucks ha vc 



come right up behind bikes and nudged 
them and caused real physical harm." 

Senior commuting student and 
Senator Janet Walbrochl noticed that 
as winter approaches, the campus has 
been getting dark long before the 
lamps lighting Campus Walk are 
turned on. Walbroehl submitted a 
proposal requiring that the lamps be 
lit earlier, to protect students walking 
across campus at night. 
"I just noticed when I was walking to 
Senate tonight from North Hall," 
Walbroehl said of the unlit lamps. 
"They're not turned on and it's dark 
outside. It's kind of unsafe." 
The third proposal would require the 
Battleground emergency telephone to 
bcclearly labeled as an Escort Service 
phone as well, so that students return- 
ing to campus from the Battleground 
would have a safer alternative to 
walking alone. 

Senate President Liam Cleaver said 
after the meeting that he didn't see a 
connection between students' in- 
creased interest in safety and the re- 
cent incidents of alleged sexual bat- 
tery occurring on and just outside of 
campus. Cleaver said that the motions 
passed at theassembly had been in the 
works since the beginning of the 
school year, before the attacks took 
place. 



Campus crime reported 
to be rising nationwide 



College Press Service 



College crime, including murder 
and theft, have increased over the 
past year, according to a report 
publisedby theColIege Press Service. 
Although there is no clear 
explaintions, this frightening increase, 
several causes have been suggested. 

While not the only culprits, 
schools themselves can be held to 
blame for many of the crimes. Cam- 
pus officials constanUy reinforce to 
students what a friendly, warm envi- 
ronment the campus is, but at the 
same time, campus crimes are often 
not revealed to the media because 
college administrators want to pro- 
tect the school's image and victims' 
privacy. 

Unfortunately, students them- 
selves also contribute to the h igh crime 
rate. While a recent study indicates 
that about 36 percent of college stu- 
dents have been victims of violent 
crimes, many students sti 11 leave doors 



unlocked and take unrecommended 
nightime walks around campus alone. 
The results are many more murders, 
assaults, and thefts than necessary. 

Murders on college campuses 
became a public issue recently, when 
five Florida students were slain. A 
student was also strangled at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and another 
student was raped and strangled at the 
State University of New York. These 
killings have caused much fear and 
panic in college communities. Mur- 
ders occur more often on campuses 
across the country than most citizens 
believe. 

Thefts have also increased on 
college campuses. Statistics have 
shown that thefts have escalated over 
the past twenty years. One possible 
reason for this increase may be the 
ease with which theft is now possible. 
Sadly, today's lightweight and por- 
table computers, televisions, cameras, 
and stereos make stealing easier than 
ever before. 

CompiledbyKimUaun, Bullet StaffWriter 
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ment will participate in similar 
programs," Krickus said, while 
adding that he plans to meet with 
other faculty members upon his 
return to discuss the program. 

Director of International Pro- 
grams Brcnda King, who advises 
international studentsat MWC and 
those planning to study abroad, 
explained that setting up the 
Lithuania program will be "very 
tricky." 

"Lithuania sees itself as inde- 
pendent, and its strained relations 
with the Soviet Union makes at- 
taining visas very difficult," King 
explained, adding that the benefits 
definitely outweigh the drawbacks. 

"This is not necessarily an ideal 
lime, but the plus side is that stu- 
dents will be there while history is 
in the making," King added. 

Krickus agrees. "We're giving 
students an unrivaled opportunity 
to be in the Soviet Union at a time 
of great change," he explained. 
The University of Vilnius, located 
in the city's old town, was founded 
in 1579. Nearly 16,000 under- 
graduate and graduate students at- 
tend the university in Vilnius, a 
city of approximately 600,000 
people. 

"It is a very picturesque city," 
said Krickus, who has been to 
Lithuania on two different 




r 




Photo courtesy Office of Publicaions 

Dr. Dick Krickus, professor of political 
science, is coordinating a summer 
school program in Lithuania. 

occassions. "I think the students will 
find it very charming." 

Classes will be taught in seven- 
teenth-century buildings, many of 
which, according to Krickus, are in 
excellent condition. MWC students 
will live in dormitories located twenty 
minutes from the university and 
commute by bus. The "Ethnic Poli- 
tics. . ." seminar will focus on Soviet 
national policy through a case study 
of the Lithuanian experience; the 
"Superpowers. . ." course will ex- 
plore the events which lead up to and 
resulted in the end of the Cold War. 

Representatives of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party, the University 
of Vilnius, ethnic communities 

secKRICKUS,pagc9 
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tected by laws, subject to harsh treat- 
ment. . .and [it] has found that the 
U.S. vetoes any resolutions that would 
help the situation," said Siddiq. 
"I disapprove unequivocally of what 
happened in Kuwait. But here are 
several hundred hostages," said 
Siddiq. "If war breaks out there will 
be tens of thousands of casualties. 
It's not limited to hostages." 

Siddiq countered many students' 
beliefs that the Bush administration 
was motivated by a humanitarian in- 
stinct. "In fact, the purpose of the 
U.S. troops was to protect Saudi 
Arabia from Iraq, not to protect Ku- 
wait." 

Barakat, a native of Syria, expressed 
concern that many Americans do not 
realize the enormous complexity of 
inter- Arab relations. "The Arab world 
was drawn by colonial powers with 
the intention of 'divide and rule.' 
Now we are beyond the limited case 
of Kuwait and are into something 
much, much larger." 

That "something"is the politically 
sensitive subject of Arab unity. Ever 
since the Arab peoples were divided 
into colonial units, various factions 
have taken up the idea of reunification; 
however, external conflict and inter- 
nal battles between the separate na- 
tions have prevented serious consid- 
eration of a potential reunion. . .until 
now. 

The recent invasion of Kuwait has 
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home or lock them to stationary ob- 
jects in their rooms. 

Police encourage students who live 
off-campus to ask neighbors to watch 
their homes or apartments. They also 
remind these students to make sure 



— ■ 



their pets are taken care of before they 
leave. 

"I can't remember any past incidents 
of theft during Winter Break before," 
said Gooding, although she admitted 
that windows and doors in dormitories 
have been found open during past 
breaks. 
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include major delays. The lop priority, 
he said, will be to complete the fine arts 
building construction, using whatever 
funds become avai lable . Miller said that 
the College intends to borrow $500,000 
to effect necessary residence hall re- 
pairs. 

Miller also said that the Sunken Road 
parking lot will cost $282,500, includ- 
ing $30,000 to build two sets of steps 
from the lot up the hill to Mercer Hall. 

The parking lot would be one-way, 
except when roads become icy, with an 
electronic gate at one end that would 
permit only valid College I.D. 
cardholders to pass, explained Miller. 

The new science building would be 
located across the small creek bed from 
the library. Miller said that the 7.5-8.5- 
million-dollar, 75,000-square foot fa- 
cility would form part of the shore for a 
lake in the creek bed, and would include 
a planetarium and greenhouse. 

The Convocation Center, a 125,000- 
square foot building, would house an 



Olympic-size swimming pool, a 3,500- 
seat arena, and other various instruc- 
tional and recreational facilities. This 
$12-14 million dream will be in the 
planning stages for a very long time. 

The renovation of Trinkle Hall has 
not been affected by the budget cuts, 
Miller said. Although the project is 
behind schedule, it will come in within 
its budget. The departments of historic 
preservation, mathematics, computer 
science, and classics, philosophy and 
religion (CPR) will begin to move in 
next semester, said Miller. 
Todeal with decreased funding, Miller 
listed a set of deficit-cutting measures 
suggested by the state. These include: 
Raising Tuition. The College plans to 
raise tuition 7.5 percent next school 
year. 

A 10-percent reduction in instruc- 
tional equipment. The College has no 
plans to do this. 

Reductions in staff. The College has 
no plans to terminate any staff. 

There are possible sources of addi- 
tional income, however. The College 



recently completed a seventeen-day 
phonathon which collected $240,352 
from 3,989 pledges. Pledge amounts 
exceeded the desired goal by $40,352, 
and the average donation increased 
by 32 percent, said Edith Olt, chair- 
man of the Alumni College Relations 
Committee. 

"We really proved that Mary Wash- 
ington College can raise money, that 
was the question," Ott said. 

Though the college has raised 108 
percent of its fund-raising goal , it will 
not immediately launch a new pro- 
gram, according to Ott. She says that 
the best supporters have already made 
donations, and a new goal, to be met 
by 1992, seems risky considering the 
state of finances in the Common- 
wealth. 

On other matters, the board unani- 
mously approved optional retirement 
plans for eligible employees, an new 
Internal Audit Plan, and a member- 
ship program for the James Monroe 
Museum and Memorial Library. 
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A Cure for the 
Common Cold! 




A warm and cozy sweater is an 
ideal remedy! And Woolrich 
offers a bounty of them for men 
and women - each with its 
own irresistible texture and 
unique appeal. Classically 
designed to fit every lifestyle! 




Westwood Shopping Center 
on Rt. 3 between 1-95 & Rt. 1 • (703) 373-6776 



Open Sundays 



* ♦ 




PARK A SHOP CENTER 
1217 Jeff Davis Highway 
Fredeilcksbuig, VA 22401 
703-371- 0066 

COMPLETE FAMILY HAIR CARE 

NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY 



15% DISCOUNT TO 
NWC STUDENTS ON 
ALL SERVICES!! 
PLEASE MENTION THIS AD! 
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thrust the Middle East, and the possibil- 
ity of a unified Arab nation, into the 
international forum. 

"If Arab unity comes about because of 
th is debate, more the better," said S iddiq. 
"There is a deep-seated desire among 
the Arab masses for Arab unity. There 
is a deep desire to abolish these artifi- 
cial borders and unite." 

However, one concern of both profes- 
sors is the lack of communication among 
the Arab countries, which could easily 
hinder progress toward unification. Due 
to governmental constraint, informa- 
tion, literature, and political thought is 
not allowed to circulate among Arab 
countries. 

"What happened is there are restric- 
tions," Barakat explained. 'There is no 
cultural cross-fertilization in Arab 
countries because of censorship, insti- 
tutionalized censorship." 

Due to this lack of communication, 
the possibility of Arab unity is damp- 
ened; yet, according to Siddiq, Arabs 
must achieve a cultural unity before 
taking further action. 'There is no pos- 
sibility of an individual solution. An 
individual solution would be futile." 

In addition to Arab communication, 
both Siddiq and Barakat stressed open- 
ness between the very different Arab 
and American cultures. Each feels that 
peace will never be realized until the 
two understand each other. 
"You must listen to what the other side 
is saying," insisted Siddiq. 
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Bob Johns will get a variable meal plan. No 
questions asked. 

Billy Sigler will get a jump shot.. .and some new 
Nintendo games. 

The College will find a more obscure route to 
get from the Sunken Road parking lot to down- 
town Fredericksburg. 

Goolrick will get a separate gym for aerobics. 

The Rose Room will get roast beef sandwiches 
to accompany the infamous chicken fillets. 

The lights on campus will get back on their 
original times. 

Cedric will get a pinball machine so he can play 
at home in his sweatpants and draped sweater. 

Dr. Kilmartin will get to appear on the Carson 
show. 

Dr. Watkins will not. 

The Bullet will get a new sports editor. 

Some students will actually get B's in American 
Romantacism. 

Others will not. 

The guy that rides around in that golf cart 
digging through the trash will get a fresh cigar. 

Vince Benigni will get a girlfriend. 

All student government and publications lead- 
ers will get paid and credit. (Santa came early for 
Writing Center tutors.) 

Andy Gustafson will get the Fisher-Price 
cordless mike and radio set. 

Scott Chagnon will get the Kenner deflatable 
Buster Douglas doll. 

Austin Merrill will get a haircut. 



Dave Versaw will finally become a senior and 
regain tunneling privileges. 

Steve Miller's cartoon will go into syndication. 
Check the Post next month. 

Mike Smith will get the complete "Schoolhousc 
Rock" tape collection, as well as Bambi, and the 
new Nordic Power Fitness Center. 
Special interest houses will have sprinkler systems 
installed. 

Wackcnhut security officers will get 
weapons... Nerf guns. 

Jay McNamara will get an invitation to the U.S. 
Olympic volleyball, basketball, and flag football 
tryouts. . .oh yeah, and a life. 
Bushnell will host a nationwide insect festival and 
feature it's world class roaches. 

The hill behind North Hall will get steeper and 
darker. 

NOW will host a Mo-wan Christmas pageant. 
Hamlet members will protest vehemently. 

Professor Steven Farmer will get an office. 

Coach Davics will get some support from the 
student body. 

Pete Lee will lead the men's basketball team over 
Catholic with a team-high 41. 

Professor Stanton will get a mustache trimmer so 
he can drink milk again. 

Mike Hartary will win the Fred Flintstone look- 
a-like award, barely edging out Brown Morton III. 

Russell 'Eco-Boy' Cate will get the Super-Scien- 
tist Environmental and Recycling Kit. 

In a giving mood, Dr. Conrad Warlick will grant 
everyone an appeal on their parking tickets. 



Amnesty battles, injustice, torture, apathy 
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Tari Stage 

Amnesty International 
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I was walking out of the student center 
after our Amnesty International Write- 
a-Thon when I heard some guy say 
that he hated Amnesty. I couldn't help 
laughing. 

What a stupid statement! I can see 
hating toe fuzz, getting gum on your 
shoes, or body odor, but Amnesty? I 
think he was confused about what he 
was really feeling. Could it be that he 
just did not care and justified it with 



hate? 

Apathy sucks. There's just no way to 
get around it. There was an article in 
the Beij ing newspaper about American 
voter turnout. It was mocking how 
well "democracy works." Chinese 
students sacrificed their lives on June 
4, 1989, for what we take for granted. 

I know that we have all heard the 
"Freedom Speech," but why have we 
stopped listening? What has become 
so important that we can completely 
ignore everything that is going on 
around us? 

I remember the massacre in China. It 



was four days before my high-school 
graduation, and I cried. I don't cry 
much, but the thought of such a viola- 
tion against other human beings moved 
me. Apathy has no room in a world 
where there arc such violations. What 
is wrong with apathy canallbcsummcd 
up by saying that human beings cannot 
afford to be apathetic anymore. 

So, if you "hate" Amnesty, fine. If 
torture and injustice arc a thumbs-up 
in your book, then that is your deci- 
sion. But if you just plain don't care 
then come to a meeting. Fight apathy. 
Get involved. 



Mike Smith's Mary Washington College 



Deerslayer makes observations 
on fauna and bathroom culture 



A holiday riddle: What's big, red, 
driven by a chubby guy, filled with 
junk, and covered with deer hair? 
Answer: my car. Last Sunday night, 
deer and auto unexpectedly became 
one in a horrible but fleeting ballet of 
death ("Land Boat Meets Bambi" if 
you will). 

Yes, dear reader, as my father likes 
to point out: Physics affects us every 
day! Newton says that a body at rest 
tends to stay at rest. A body at motion 
lends to stay in motion. . .each until 
acted upon by an outside force. What 
happens when the immovable object 
meets an irresistible force? The deer 
loses. The price: an obliterated corner- 
ing lamp, a headlight that illuminates 
the trcctops, and a small crease in my 
hood. The squeamish call me Mur- 
derer. The teasers call me Deer Hunter. 
The testosterone-soaked simply call 
me. . .Bambo! 

What, you may ask, is the purpose of 
relating my harrowing adventures with 
venison, other than to gross you out? 
Simple: 1 offer it as a public service, 
with this announcement: Be cautious 
when driving home next week. Acci- 
dents happen. A lesser car than my 
own may have cheerfully offered its 
owner as a sacrifice to the gods. . .so be 
careful out there. Moving rightalong... 

I was dining with my roommate, Mike 
Egan (pinch-columnist extraordinaire), 
at Seacobcck a few days ago, trying to 
decide what next to write about. Mike 
suggested writing on the vivacious 
performance the ice machines have 
been displaying this year. 

He pointed to a freshman at the soda 
fountain. The device disgorged the ice 
with such gusto that it overflowed his 
glass and plopped into his pudding. 
Amusing as this may be, this is hardly 
fertile ground from which to reap a 
thousand-word article. 



As happens to many who dine at 
Seacobcck, my mind turned to the 
bathroom (fertile ground galore!). 
Watching my roommate laboriously 
consume a bowlful of profoundly indi- 
gestible salad, it occurred to me that 
Willard was currently in the grips of a 
toilet paper shortage. Poor Mike. . .he 
was eating nature's equivalent to Liq- 
uid Plum'r and would have no means 
of affecting a convenient evacuation 

So where is all the toilet paper any- 
way? I have this recurring dream that 
I'm in Randolph, and they have crates 
of the stuff. So enormous is their sur- 
plus that they play TP football in the 
halls and wrapcach other's rooms twice 
a day. 

And while they frolic, giddy with 
their happy regularity, Willard dwell- 
ers drag about, bloated and clenched, 
rooting through old term papers and 
scraps of which to avail themselves. In 
the dream, these enterprising fresh- 
men circumvent the alcohol laws by 
bartering with seniors-one yard for a 
case of the Beast. Then I wake up. . . 
screaming. . .in a cold sweat. 
You should be there when they bring 
a box of toilet paper to Willard-the 
vultures descend! Girls from upstairs 
scoop up heaping armfuls and spirit 
them away to their rooms, where they 
make cute little pyramids on their cute 
little crates. The guys arc left to peel 
strips from the cardboard box, and 
steal half-full rolls from each other at 
the first sign of nature's call. 

Having personally liberated a num- 
ber of rolls from women's bathrooms, 
I could not help but notice the level of 
general cleanliness in which women 
(tend to) keep their facilities. 
THEY'RE SO MUCH NICER THAN 
OURS!!! 
Walk into one of the women's bath- 
rooms. Seven often will have a clearly- 



posted work schedule showing who 
cleans from August to Dead Week. 
They have cute plaques or other happy 
domestic niceties hanging on the door, 
to ensure a pleasant experience to all 
who enter. All the sensesarc soothed. 
Ample light reveals the smooth, pol- 
ished finish of the porcelain. The deli- 
cate aroma of pine silently announces 
the conquest of mold, mildew, and 
odor-causing germs. 
Downstairs wc find a different story. 
According to many women, male ac- 
curacy during. . .micturition. . .is im- 
precise at best. Nothing hangs on the 
walls (except some smears), organic 
growth clings here and there. Any 
surface luster that once existed is ob- 
scured by the buildup of. . .something, 
and what little light there is is soaked 
up by the black stuff on the shower 
curtains. 

Now, before I get labeled as an insen- 
sitive sexist or something, let mc do 
the equal time thing. Some of the most 
disgusting bathrooms I've ever been 
in did belong to women. One, in par- 
ticular, forces iLself to the forefront of 
my memory. 

It was a cultural experience (culture 
on the door, in the sink, on the floor of 
the shower, etc. . .OK, bad joke. It was 
there, give me a break!). It smcllcd 
weird, but. . . not bathroom weird. 
Kinda more like feet or something. 
Wads of paper were every whcre--tis- 
sues, toilet paper, personal hygiene- 
product wrappers of various kinds. . 
.very indiscreet, as Mike Egan would 
say. 

Topping it off, there was a hideous 
dollopof some form of el fluvia sliding 
down the bowl of the sink. Ugh! 

On the other side, some of the most 
anal-retentive balhmcistcrs I have 
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Sunken Road parking lot suspended, 
Trinkle to open in Fall, decides B.O.V. 



Kurt Rupprecht 

Student Association President 
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The Mary Washington College Board 
of Visitors (BOV) returned to campus 
for their second visit of the year on 
Nov. 16 and 17. The BOV once again 
had an enjoyable visitand were pleased 
with business here at Mary Washing- 
ton. 

The Student Affairs Committee 
meeting proceeded as usual on Friday 
morning, Nov. 16. Reports were made 
to the committee by myself as SA 
president, Nellie King as Honor 
Council president, Dean Beck as vice 
president for Student Affairs and Dean 
of Students, and Ed Hcgmann as di- 
rector of Athletics. A report was previ- 
ously submitted by Forrest Parker as 
director of the Multicultural Center. 

Most important to the Student As- 



sociation report was a listing of the 
Student Opinion Polls and Resolutions 
that Senate has been working on to 
meet student needs. The list included 
the opinion polls on visitation, student 
safety, library hours, freshman park- 
ing, and an alternate meal plan. The 
resolutions list included the issues of: 
visitation, library hours, graduation 
procedures, the escort service, and 
freshman parking. 
That afternoon the BOV took a tour 
of campus, during which two interest- 
ing things occurred. First they toured 
Cornell House, which has been reno- 
vated for use by visiting professors or 
lecturers, a fact of which most stu- 
dents are unaware. Afterward, they 
rode by the Sunken Road tennis courts 
to see where the new parking facility 
will be built. When they rode by, each 
court was being used by students. Most 
were playing tennis, while the Mercer 



boys played hockey on the nedess 
court. Itscemcd like perfecttiming for 
those students who will be sad to sec 
those courts go. 

The regular business meeting took 
place on Saturday morning. The two 
main items were the suspension of 
construction on the Sunken Road 
parking lot, and suspension of merit 
pay for faculty until funds become 
available. It was also reported that the 
date for opening Trinkle Hall for stu- 
dent use has been moved back to the 
fall of 1991. Unfortunately, that 
twenty-four hour study room will still 
have to wait. The hold up with Trinkle 
is due to problems with the original 
contractor, who has now been replaced; 
these delays arc not the result of bud- 
get setbacks. But beware, there are 
more budget cuLs being lined up for 
next year. In other words, wc may sec 
other projects puton hold in the future. 



Your Voice... 



Photos Pam Richardson |~ — ~ 



By Mike i uhrman | 

How do you feel about the current crisis in the Middle East? Do you think the U.S. will go to war? 




"The nataional security of the U.S. is at 
stake and the security of the region as well. 
Unfortunately, a war is necessary and must 
be fought to destroy Iraq." 

David Preston '94 




"If we're going to commit the troops to the 
region, then we should do something about 
it." 



tsmmssfissssmsssmssss 



Alan Sylvestre '94 



"I think there need to be more negotiations 
before wc lake a more offensive approach. 
The government shouldn't succumb to pub- 
lic pressure because people are getting bored." 
Jennifer West '93 



■ — : 



"After January 15, I'd say that we should go 
in and do something. The public will want a 
Grenada-type effort as opposed to a pro- 
longed war like Vietnam." 

Mike Newman '93 



"We'll probably go to war, it's too late to pull 
out peacefully." 



Beth Tucker '94 
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Committee to decide director for Counseling Center 




By Zelina Murray 
Bullet Staff Writer 



Bullet staff photo 
Nancy Bailey is acting as director of the 
Counsllng Center until a new 
can be I 



A new director has not yet been 
named to fill Jerry Downing's position 
in the Mary Washington Counseling 
Center, which he left in October. De- 
spite rumors of disputes in the center, 
Downing left merely to take a new job 
in California. Until a new director is 
found, Nancy Bailey is the acting di- 
rector. 

When Downing left for his new 
position in California, it was a matter 
of a better job with better pay, said Deb 
Turner, part-time counselor and resi- 
dent director of Marshall Hall. "It was 
not a controversial parting, but rather 
an amicable one. Jerry also has family 



News Briefs 



ARA sends cookies to the troops in Middle East 

ARA Services, the company that provides Mary Washington's dining 
services, sponsored a massive cookie-baking session so that MWC could 
send over 600 cookies to soldiers in the Persian G ulf in time for Christmas. 
Mary Washington's "cookie session" was only part of a project sponsored 
by ARA Services that occurcd Nov. 28 and 29, last Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Inspiration for this venture came from another ARA facility, North 
Adams State College in North Adams, Mass. ARA hopes to provide 
thousands of cookies to the over 350,000 solidiers stationed in the Gulf in 
time for the holidays. 

ARA Services is also providing a banner which will be sent with the 
packages of cookies. 

MWC debate team wins third place 

The Mary Washington College debate team continued a successful 
1990-9 1 season, capturing third place in two tournaments held recently. 

In just four tournaments this season, the team has won fourteen awards. 

At the 21st Annual James Madison University Invitational, two MWC 
teams tied for third place in the junior varsity division. 

The teams were awarded third-place trophies for their efforts. Twenty 
-eight teams from sixteen colleges and universities competed. 

At the tenth annual Yellow Jacket Invitational, after compiling a 4-2 
record in the preliminary rounds of the tournament, the MWC team 
advanced to the quarter-final elimination round. A total of 24 teams from 
thirteen colleges and universities participated in the competition. 

All tournaments this season involve debates on the national policy 
debate topic, which focuses on the question of whether or not the United 
States should change its trade policy toward selected Pacific Rim 
nations. There are sixteen MWC students active in debate. 

COAR to provide Christmas trees for needy 

Community Outreach and Resources Office is finding families, shel- 
ters, etc., who need Christmas trees. Volunteers are needed on Friday, 
Dec. 14 to help move the trees. The trees will be donated by residence 
halls. For more information contact Kathleen Knight at x4821 or in the 
Campus Center. 

Open house to be held at James Monroe Museum 

The James Monroe Museum will hold its annual holiday "Presidential 
Open House" on Saturday, Dec. 8, from 5:30-8 p.m. A new feature of 
this year's reception will be carol singing in the street and sculpture 
garden. 

The museum will be decorated with holiday greens by the Confederate 
Ridge Garden Club. Refreshments made from White House and 
Monroe family recipes will be served. 

The open house is free to the public. 

For more information on the event or any programs or events at the 
museum, call or write the James Monroe Museum, 908 Charles Street, 
Fredericksburg, Va., 24201, (703) 899-4559. 

Belmont will host holiday open house 

Belmont, The Gari Melchers Memorial Gallery, will host a special 
holiday open house for the general public on Wednesday, Dec. 5, 
featuring the estate's main house and the completion of a year-long 
$500,000 renovation effort. The open house will be held from 6 - 8 p.m. 
The event is free to the public. 

Holiday decorations for the main house are being provided by the 
Chancellor Garden Club. Music will be performed by the Stafford High 
School Madrigals and Girls Ensemble. Refreshments will be served. 



in California," added Turner. "The 
only controversial thing I could 
imagine about his leaving would be 
the time he left. The summer would 
have been ideal; but really, when is 
an ideal time to leave for a better 
job?" 

A committee including Turner, 
Bailey, Associate Dean of Residence 
Life Pete Lcfferts, and Joanne Beck, 
vice president for Student Affairs and 
dean of Students arc in the process of 
finding a new director. 

"We have received a large num- 
ber of very qualified candidate," 
Turner commented. Many of the 
applicants are from other university 
counseling centers. 



be able to play several different roles 
in his or her position," Turner said 
"The committee is looking for some- 
one who is flexible, someone who is 
able to fit in with the student body." 

"The field has been narrowed 
down to four or five people, but it's a 
lilUc bit premature to start naming 
any names," Joanne Beck added. "No 
one has signed any papers yet." 

Currently, the MWC Counseling 
Center, located in Lee Hall, is a small 
one. It consists of one director, one 
full-time psychologist, and two part- 
time counselors. The new director 
will begin in the spring semester. They 
will begin around Jan. 15, when stu- 
dents have come back from Christ- 
mas Break, said Beck. 



"The counseling director must 

Student senate discusses 
campus safety proposals 



By Dana Ray 

Special to the Bullet 



Despite Mary Washington College's 
active police force and visitation 
policy, the Student Senate assembly 
indicated that campus security and 
personal safety remain high on their 
list of concerns on Nov. 24. 

Of a total of six proposals submitted 
and unanimously approved at 
Wednesday's meeting, three were 
designed to increase student protec- 
tion, including suggestions to turn 
on the lamps along Campus Walk 
earlier in the evenings, designate the 
Battleground emergency phone an 
Escort Service phone, and expand 
the hours and capabilities of Escort 
Service. 

Keith Krisco, a Marshall Hall repre- 
sentative, submitted a proposal that 
would allow commuting students 
with bicycles to be transported by 
Escort Service to their homes - within 
a two-mile radius of campus- until 
fifteen minutes after the close of the 
library. Krisco held that the motion 
was necessary to protect commuters 
from harm or harassment from mo- 
torists. 

"Some people have been bumped 
and harassed while riding home and 
things like that," said Krisco. "There 
have been instances where trucks have 



come right up behind bikes and nudged 
them and caused real physical harm." 

Senior commuting student and 
Senator Janet Walbroehl noticed that 
as winter approaches, the campus has 
been getting dark long before the 
lamps lighting Campus Walk are 
turned on. Walbroehl submitted a 
proposal requiring that the lamps be 
lit earlier, to protect students walking 
across campus at night. 
"I just noticed when I was walking to 
Senate tonight from North Hall," 
Walbroehl said of the unlit lamps. 
"They're not turned on and it's dark 
outside. It's kind of unsafe." 
The third proposal would require the 
BatUcground emergency telephone to 
be clearly labeled as an Escort Service 
phone as well, so that students return- 
ing to campus from the Battleground 
would have a safer alternative to 
walking alone. 

Senate President Liam Cleaver said 
after the meeting that he didn't see a 
connection between students' in- 
creased interest in safety and the re- 
cent incidents of alleged sexual bat- 
tery occurring on and just outside of 
campus. Cleaver said that the motions 
passed at the assembly had been in the 
works since the beginning of the 
school year, before the attacks took 
place. 



Campus crime reported 
to be rising nationwide 



College Press Service 



College crime, including murder 
and theft, have increased over the 
past year, according to a report 
publiscdby the College Press Service. 
Although there is no clear 
explaintions, this frightening increase, 
several causes have been suggested. 

While not the only culprits, 
schools themselves can be held to 
blame for many of the crimes. Cam- 
pus officials constandy reinforce to 
students what a friendly, warm envi- 
ronment the campus is, but at the 
same time, campus crimes are often 
not revealed to the media because 
college administrators want to pro- 
tect the school's image and victims* 
privacy. 

Unfortunately, students them- 
selves alsocontributc to the high crime 
rate. While a recent study indicates 
that about 36 percent of college stu- 
dents have been victims of violent 
crimes, many students sti 11 leave doors 



unlocked and take unrecommended 
nightime walks around campus alone. 
The results are many more murders, 
assaults, and thefts than necessary. 

Murders on college campuses 
became a public issue recendy, when 
five Florida students were slain. A 
student was also strangled at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and another 
student was raped and strangled at the 
State University of New York. These 
killings have caused much fear and 
panic in college communities. Mur- 
ders occur more often on campuses 
across the country than most citizens 
believe. 

Thefts have also increased on 
college campuses. Statistics have 
shown that thefts have escalated over 
the past twenty years. One possible 
reason for this increase may be the 
case with which theft is now possible. 
Sadly, today's lightweight and por- 
table computers, televisions, cameras, 
and stereos make stealing easier than 
ever before. 

Compiledby Kimllaun, BullelStaffWriter 



LITHUANIA 

from first page — 

mcnt will participate in similar 
programs," Krickus said, while 
adding that he plans to meet with 
other faculty members upon his 
return to discuss the program. 

Director of International Pro- 
grams Brcnda King, who advises 
international students at MWC and 
those planning to study abroad, 
explained that setting up the 
Lithuania program will be "very 
tricky." 

"Lithuania sees itself as inde- 
pendent, and its strained relations 
with the Soviet Union makes at- 
taining visas very difficult," King 
explained, adding that the benefits 
definitely outweigh the drawbacks. 

"This is not necessarily an ideal 
time, but the plus side is that stu- 
dents will be there while history is 
in the making," King added. 

Krickus agrees. "We're giving 
students an unrivaled opportunity 
to be in the Soviet Union at a time 
of great change," he explained. 
The University of Vilnius, located 
in the city 'sold town, was founded 
in 1579. Nearly 16,000 under- 
graduate and graduate students at- 
tend the university in Vilnius, a 
city of approximately 600,000 
people. 

"It is a very picturesque city," 
said Krickus, who has been to 
Lithuania on two different 




I'holo courtesy Office of Publicaions 
Dr. Dick Krickus, professor of political 
science, is coordinating a summer 
school program in Lithuania. 

occassions. "I think the students will 
find it very charming." 

Classes will be taught in seven- 
tccnth-cenlury buildings, many of 
which, according to Krickus, are in 
excellent condition. MWC students 
will live in dormitories located twenty 
minutes from the university and 
commute by bus. The "Ethnic Poli- 
tics. . ." seminar will focus on Soviet 
national policy through a case study 
of the Lithuanian experience; the 
"Superpowers. . ." course will ex- 
plore the events which lead up to and 
resulted in the end of the Cold War. 

Representatives of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party, the University 
of Vilnius, ethnic communities 

secKRICKUS,page9 
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tectcd by laws, subject to harsh treat- 
ment. . .and [it] has found that the 
U.S. vetoes any resolutions that would 
help the situation," said Siddiq. 
"I disapprove unequivocally of what 
happened in Kuwait. But here arc 
several hundred hostages," said 
Siddiq. "If war breaks out there will 
be tens of thousands of casualties. 
It's not limited to hostages." 

Siddiq countered many students' 
beliefs that the Bush administration 
was motivated by a humanitarian in- 
stinct. "In fact, the purpose of the 
U.S. troops was to protect Saudi 
Arabia from Iraq, not to protect Ku- 
wait." 

Barakat, a native of Syria, expressed 
concern that many Americans do not 
realize the enormous complexity of 
inter-Arabrelalions. "The Arab world 
was drawn by colonial powers with 
the intention of 'divide and rule.' 
Now we arc beyond the limited case 
of Kuwait and arc into something 
much, much larger." 

That "something"is the politically 
sensitive subject of Arab unity. Ever 
since the Arab peoples were divided 
into colonial units, various factions 
have taken up the idea of reunification; 
however, external conflict and inter- 
nal batUcs between the separate na- 
tions have prevented serious consid- 
eration of a potential reunion. . .until 
now. 

The recent invasion of Kuwait has 

PREVENTION 
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home or lock them to stationary ob- 
jects in their rooms. 

Police encourage students who live 
off-campus to ask neighbors to watch 
their homes or apartments. They also 
remind these students to make sure 



thrust the Middle East, and the possibil- 
ity of a unified Arab nation, into the 
international forum. 

"If Arab unity comes about because of 
th is debate, more the belter," said S idd iq. 
"There is a deep-seated desire among 
the Arab masses for Arab unity. There 
is a deep desire to abolish these artifi- 
cial borders and unite." 

However, one concern of both profes- 
sors is the lack of communication among 
the Arab countries, which could easily 
hinder progress toward unification. Due 
to govcrnmenial constraint, informa- 
tion, literature, and political thought is 
not allowed to circulate among Arab 
countries. 

"What happened is there are restric- 
tions," Barakat explained. "There is no 
cultural cross-fertilization in Arab 
countries because of censorship, insti- 
tutionalized censorship." 

Due to this lack of communication, 
the possibility of Arab unity is damp- 
ened; yet, according to Siddiq, Arabs 
must achieve a cultural unity before 
taking further action. "There is no pos- 
sibility of an individual solution. An 
individual solution would be futile." 

In addition to Arab communication, 
both Siddiq and Barakat stressed open- 
ness between the very different Arab 
and American cultures. Each feels that 
peace will never be realized until the 
two understand each other. 
"You must listen to what the other side 
is saying," insisted Siddiq. 



their pets arc taken care of before they 
leave. 

"I can't remember any past incidents 
of theft during Winter Break before," 
said Gooding, although she admitted 
that windows and doors in dormitories 
have been found open during past 
breaks. 
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include major delays. The top priority, 
he said, will be to complete the fine arts 
building construction, using whatever 
funds become available. Miller said that 
the College intends to borrow $500,000 
to effect necessary residence hall re- 
pairs. 

Miller also said that the Sunken Road 
parking lot will cost $282,500, includ- 
ing $30,000 to build two sets of steps 
from the lot up the hill to Mercer Hall. 

The parking lot would be one-way, 
except when roads become icy, with an 
electronic gate at one end that would 
permit only valid College I.D. 
cardholders to pass, explained Miller. 

The new science building would be 
located across the small creek bed from 
the library. Miller said that the 7.5-8.5- 
million-dollar, 75,000-squarc foot fa- 
cility would form part of the shore for a 
lake in the creek bed, and would include 
a planetarium and greenhouse. 

The Convocation Center, a 125,000- 
square foot building, would house an 



Olympic-size swimming pool, a 3,500- 
scat arena, and other various instruc- 
tional and recreational facilities. This 
$12-14 million dream will be in the 
planning stages for a very long time. 

The renovation of Trinkle Hall has 
not been affected by the budget cuts, 
Miller said. Although the project is 
behind schedule, it will come in within 
its budget. The departments of historic 
preservation, mathematics, computer 
science, and classics, philosophy and 
religion (CPR) will begin to move in 
next semester, said Miller. 
Todcal with decreased funding, Miller 
listed a set of deficit-cutting measures 
suggested by the state. These include: 
Raising Tuition. The College plans to 
raise tuition 7.5 percent next school 
year. 

A 10-percent reduction in instruc- 
tional equipment. The College has no 
plans to do this. 

Reductions in staff. The College has 
no plans to terminate any staff. 

There are possible sources of addi- 
tional income, however. The College 



recently completed a seventeen-day 
phonathon which collected $240,352 
from 3,989 pledges. Pledge amounts 
exceeded the desired goal by $40,352, 
and the average donation increased 
by 32 percent, said Edith Ott, chair- 
man of the Alumni College Relations 
Committee. 

"We really proved that Mary Wash- 
ington College can raise money, that 
was the question," Ott said. 

Though the college has raised 108 
percent of its fund-raisinggoal, it will 
not immediately launch a new pro- 
gram, according to Ott. She says that 
the best supporters have already made 
donations, and a new goal, to be met 
by 1992, seems risky considering the 
state of finances in the Common- 
wealth. 

On other matters, the board unani- 
mously approved optional retirement 
plans for eligible employees, an new 
Internal Audit Plan, and a member- 
ship program for the James Monroe 
Museum and Memorial Library. 
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A Cure for the 
Common Cold! 




A warm and cozy sweater is an 
ideal remedy! And Woolrich 
otters a bounty of them for men 
and women - each with its 
own irresistible texture and 
unique appeal. Classically 
designed to fit every lifestyle! 




Westwood Shopping Center 
on Rt. 3 between 1-95 & Rt. 1 • (703) 373-6776 



Open Sundays 



PARK & SHOP CENTER 
1217 Jell Davis Highway 
Fredericksburg. VA 22401 
703 371 0066 

COMPLETE FAMILY HAIR CARE 
NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY 



15% DISCOUNT TO 
NWC STUDENTS ON 
ALL SERVICES!! 
PLEASE MENTION THIS AD! 
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Deerslayer makes observations 
on fauna and bathroom culture 
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Bob Johns will get a variable meal plan. No 
questions asked. 

Billy Sigler will get a jump shot.. .and some new 
Nintendo games. 

The College will find a more obscure route to 
get from the Sunken Road parking lot to down- 
town Fredericksburg. 

Goolrick will get a separate gym for aerobics. 

The Rose Room will get roast beef sandwiches 
to accompany the infamous chicken fillets. 

The lights on campus will get back on their 
original times. 

Ccdric will get a pinball machine so he can play 
at home in his sweatpants and draped sweater. 

Dr. Kilmartin will get to appear on the Carson 
show. 

Dr. Watkins will not. 

The Bullet will get a new sports editor. 

Some students will actually get B's in American 
Romantacism. 

Others will not. 

The guy that rides around in that golf cart 
digging through the trash will get a fresh cigar. 

Vince Bcnigni will get a girlfriend. 

All student government and publications lead- 
ers will get paid and credit. (Santa came early for 
Writing Center tutors.) 

Andy Gustafson will get the Fisher-Price 
cordless mike and radio set. 

Scott Chagnon will get the Kcnncr dcflatablc 
Buster Douglas doll. 

Austin Merrill will get a haircut. 



Dave Versaw will finally become a senior and 
regain tunneling privileges. 

Steve Miller's cartoon will go into syndication. 
Check the Post next month. 

Mike Smith will get the complete "Schoolhousc 
Rock" tape collection, as well as Bambi, and the 
new Nordic Power Fitness Center. 
Special interest houses will have sprinkler systems 
installed. 

Wackcnhut security officers will get 
weapons.. .Ncrf guns. 

Jay McNamara will get an invitation to the U.S. 
Olympic volleyball, basketball, and flag football 
tryouts. . .oh yeah, and a life. 

Bushncll will host a nationwide insect festival and 
feature it's world class roaches. 

The hill behind North Hall will get steeper and 
darker. 

NOW will host a Mo-wan Christmas pageant. 
Hamlet members will protest vehemently. 

Professor Steven Farmer will get an office. 

Coach Davics will get some support from the 
student body. 

Pete Lee will lead the men's basketball team over 
Catholic with a team-high 41. 

Professor Stanton will get a mustache trimmer so 
he can drink milk again. 

Mike Hartary will win the Fred Flintstone look- 
a-likc award, barely edging out Brown Morton III. 

Russell 'Eco-Boy ' Cate will get the Super-Scien- 
tist Environmental and Recycling Kit. 

In a giving mood, Dr. Conrad Warlick will grant 
everyone an appeal on their parking tickets. 



A holiday riddle: What's big, red, 
driven by a chubby guy, filled with 
junk, and covered with deer hair? 
Answer: my car. Last Sunday night, 
deer and auto unexpectedly became 
one in a horrible but fleeting ballet of 
death ("Land Boat Meets Bambi" if 
you will). 

Yes, dear reader, as my father likes 
to point out: Physics affects us every 
day! Newton says that a body at rest 
tends to stay at rest. A body at motion 
lends to stay in motion. . .each until 
acted upon by an outside force. What 
happens when the immovable object 
meets an irresistible force? The deer 
loses. The price: an obliterated corner- 
ing lamp, a headlight that illuminates 
the trcctops, and a small crease in my 
hood. The squeamish call me Mur- 
derer. The tcaserscall me Deer Hunter. 
The testosterone-soaked simply call 
me . .Bambo! 

What, you may ask, is the purpose of 
relating my harrowing adventures with 
venison, other than to gross you out? 
Simple: I offer it as a public service, 
with this announcement: Be cautious 
when driving home next week. Acci- 
dents happen. A lesser car than my 
own may have cheerfully offered its 
owner as a sacrifice to the gods. . .so be 
careful out there. Moving right along... 

I wasdining with my roommate, Mike 
Egan(pinch-columnistcxtraordinairc), 
at Scacobcck a few days ago, trying to 
decide what next to write about. Mike 
suggested writing on the vivacious 
performance the ice machines have 
been displaying this year. 

He pointed to a freshman at the soda 
f ountain. The device disgorged the ice 
with such gusto that it overflowed his 
glass and plopped into his pudding. 
Amusing as this may be, this is hardly 
fertile ground from which to reap a 
thousand-word article. 



As happens to many who dine at 
Scacobcck, my mind turned to the 
bathroom (fertile ground galore!). 
Watching my roommate laboriously 
consume a bowlful of profoundly indi- 
gestible salad, it occurred to me that 
Willard was currently in the grips of a 
toilet paper shortage. Poor Mike. . .he 
was eating nature's equivalent to Liq- 
uid Plum'r and would have no means 
of affecting a convenient evacuation 

So where is all the toilet paper any- 
way? I have this recurring dream that 
I'm in Randolph, and they have crates 
of the stuff. So enormous is their sur- 
plus that they play TP football in the 
halls and wrapeach other 's rooms twice 
a day. 

And while they frolic, giddy with 
their happy regularity, Willard dwell- 
ers drag about, bloated and clenched, 
rooting through old term papers and 
scraps of which to avail themselves. In 
the dream, these enterprising fresh- 
men circumvent the alcohol laws by 
bartering with seniors -one yard for a 
case of the Beast. Then I wake up. . . 
screaming. . .in a cold sweat. 

You should be there when they bring 
a box of toilet paper to Willard -the 
vultures descend! Girls from upstairs 
scoop up heaping armfuls and spirit 
them away to their rooms, where they 
make cute little pyramids on their cute 
lilUc crates. The guys arc left to peel 
strips from the cardboard box, and 
steal half-full rolls from each other at 
the first sign of nature's call. 

Having personally liberated a num- 
ber of rolls from women's bathrooms, 
I could not help but notice the level of 
general cleanliness in which women 
(tend to) keep their facilities. 
THEY'RESO MUCH NICER THAN 
OURS!!! 

Walk into one of the women's bath- 
rooms. Seven often will havcaclearly- 



poslcd work schedule showing who 
cleans from August to Dead Week. 
They have cute plaques or other happy 
domestic niceties hanging on the door, 
to ensure a pleasant experience to all 
who enter. All the senscsarc soothed. 
Ample light reveals the smooth, pol- 
ished finish of the porcelain. The deli- 
cate aroma of pine silently announces 
the conquest of mold, mildew, and 
odor -causing germs. 
Downstairs we find a different story. 
According to many women, male ac- 
curacy during. . .micturition. . .is im- 
precise at best. Nothing hangs on the 
walls (except some smears), organic- 
growth clings here and there. Any 
surface luster that once existed is ob- 
scured by the buildup of. . .something, 
and what little light there is is soaked 
up by the black stuff on the shower 
curtains. 

Now, before I get labeled as an insen- 
sitive sexist or something, let me do 
the equal time tiling. Some of the most 
disgusting bathrooms I've ever been 
in did belong to women. One, in par- 
ticular, forces itself to the forefront of 
my memory. 

It was a cultural experience (culture 
on the door, in the sink, on the floor of 
the shower, etc. . .OK, bad joke. It was 
there, give me a break!). It smcllcd 
weird, but. . . not bathroom weird. 
Kinda more like feet or something. 
Wads of paper were cvcrywhcrc-tis- 
sucs, toilet paper, personal hygiene- 
product wrappers of various kinds. . 
.very indiscreet, as Mike Egan would 
say. 

Topping it off, there was a hideous 
dollopof some form of effluvia sliding 
down the bowl of the sink. Ugh! 

On the other side, some of the most 
anal-retentive bathmcistcrs I have 
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Sunken Road parking lot suspended, 
Trinkle to open in Fall, decides B.O.V. 



Kurt Rupprecht 

Student Association President 
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Amnesty battles, injustice, torture, apathy 



Tari Stage 

Amnesty International 



1 



I was walking out of the student center 
after our Amnesty International Write- 
a-Thon when I heard some guy say 
that he hated Amnesty. I couldn't help 
laughing. 

What a stupid statement! I can sec 
hating toe fuzz, getting gum on your 
shoes, or body odor, but Amnesty? I 
think he was confused about what he 
was really feeling. Could it be that he 
just did not care and justified it with 



hate? 

Apathy sucks. There's just no way to 
get around it. There was an article in 
the Beijing newspaper about American 
voter turnout. It was mocking how 
well "democracy works." Chinese 
students sacrificed their lives on June 
4, 1989, for what we take for granted. 

I know that we have all heard the 
"Freedom Speech," but why have wc 
stopped listening? What has become 
so important that wc can completely 
ignore everything that is going on 
around us? 

I remember the massacre in China. It 



was four days before my high-school 
graduation, and I cried. I don't cry 
much, but the thought of such a viola- 
tion against othcrhuman beings moved 
me. Apathy has no room in a world 
where there arc such violations. What 
is wrong with apathy can all be summed 
up by saying that human beings cannot 
afford to be apathetic anymore. 

So, if you "hate" Amnesty, fine. If 
torture and injustice arc a thumbs-up 
in your book, then that is your deci- 
sion. But if you just plain don't care 
then come to a meeting. Fight apathy. 
Get involved. 



The Mary Washington College Board 
of Visitors (BOV) returned to campus 
for their second visit of the year on 
Nov. 16 and 17. The BOV once again 
had an enjoyable visitand were pleased 
with business here at Mary Washing- 
ton. 

The Student Affairs Committee 
meeting proceeded as usual on Friday 
morning, Nov. 16. Reports were made 
to the committee by myself as SA 
president, Nellie King as Honor 
Council president, Dean Beck as vice 
prcsidcntforStudent Affairs and Dean 
of Students, and Ed Hcgmann as di- 
rector of Athletics. A report was previ- 
ously submitted by Forrest Parker as 
director of the Multicultural Center. 

Most important to the Student As- 



sociation report was a listing of the 
Student Opinion Polls and Resolutions 
thai Senate has been working on to 
meet student needs. The list included 
the opinion polls on visitation, student 
safety, library hours, freshman park- 
ing, and an alternate meal plan. The 
resolutions list included the issues of: 
visitation, library hours, graduation 
procedures, the escort service, and 
freshman parking. 
That afternoon the BOV took a lour 
of campus, during which two interest- 
ing things occurred. First they toured 
Cornell House, which has been reno- 
vated for use by visiting professors or 
lecturers, a fact of which most stu- 
dents are unaware. Afterward, they 
rode by the Sunken Road tennis courts 
to sec where the new parking facility 
will be built. When they rode by, each 
court was being used by students. Most 
were playing tennis, while the Mercer 



boys played hockey on the nctlcss 
court. It seemed like perfect timing for 
those students who will be sad to sec 
those courts go. 

The regular business meeting took 
place on Saturday morning. The two 
main items were the suspension of 
construction on the Sunken Road 
parking lot, and suspension of merit 
pay for faculty until funds become 
available. It was also reported that the 
date for opening Trinkle Hall for stu- 
dent use has been moved back to the 
fall of 1991. Unfortunately, that 
twenty-four hour study room will still 
have to wait. The hold up with Trinkle 
is due to problems with the original 
contractor, who has now been replaced; 
these delays are not the result of bud- 
get setbacks. But beware, there arc 
more budget cuts being lined up for 
next year. In other words, wc may sec 
other projects put on hold in the future. 



By Mike Fuhrman [ lOUX VOlCC. I 1 Photos Pam Richardson \ — 

How do you feel about the current crisis in the Middle East? Do you think the U.S. will go to war? 




"The nataional security of the U.S. is at 
stake and the security of the region as well. 
Unfortunately, a war is necessary and must 
be fought to destroy Iraq." 

David Preston '94 




"If we're going to commit the troops to the 
region, then wc should do something about 



it." 



Alan Sylvestre '94 



"I think there need to be more negotiations 
before wc lake a more offensive approach. 
The government shouldn't succumb to pub- 
lic pressure because people arc getting bored . " 

Jennifer West '93 



— : 



"After January 1 5, I'd say that wc should go 
in and do something. The public will want a 
Grenada-type effort as opposed to a pro- 
longed war like Vietnam." 

Mike Newman '93 



"We'll probably go to war. it's too late to pull 
out peacefully." 



Beth Tucker '94 
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The PeaceDogs defended, second 
place finish was well-deserved 



To the editor: 

In reference to the Letter to the Editor 
published in The Bullet, Volume 64, 
No. 7 ("Battle of the Bands viewed as 
Popularity Contest not as musical 
competition"), the following points 
should be addressed. For anyone unfa- 
miliar with the band discussed in the 
aforementioned letter, the name of the 
band is'The PeaceDogs." Concerning 
the statements in that letter, some of 
the arguments mentioned must be re- 
evaluated. 

The author mentions that The 
PeaceDogs' performance was not wor- 
thy of their second-place finish. The 
judging was based on five distinct 
cau gorics, scored by three separate 
judges. 

During the twenty minutes The 
PciccDogs were allotted, they at- 
tempted to fulfill as many of these 
categories as possible. This was done 
successfully, to some extent, therefore 
the second-place finish. The diversity 
of both the judges and the categories 
makes the final positions even harder 



to dispute. The PeaceDogs earned their 
second-place finish. 

The author also believes that most of 
the judging should be based on hard 
work. This is not only unrealistic and 
idealistic, it is also immeasurable with 
any accuracy. The PeaceDogs have 
worked for over two years as a band, 
creating 45 original songs, and are 
currently completing work on their 
third release, Russ. 

Considerable effort has been put into 
this band, but if the author feels that 
hard work is defined as how well a 
band can cover songs, then we disagree 
in our definitions. In order to create an 
act which will be judged well, I am 
sure the author realizes that there must 
be a considerable amount of work put 
into the presentation. 

Furthermore, the author contradicts 
himself on the criteria on which the 
bands were judged. He first comments 
that "originality" and "creativity" arc 
one and the same. My dictionary states 
that originality refers to "freshness of 



aspect, design, or style" (i.e. an 
origninal stage show), while creativity 
implies "the quality of something cre- 
ated rather than imitated" (i.e. creative 
songs, rather than "cover songs"). 
The author also considers crowd par- 
ticipation "the least important aspect 
of a band's overall performance . . ." 
There is no rational support for this 
claim. Every band wants crowd par- 
ticipation, and it is a fair criterion as to 
how well the crowd, for whom the 
bands arc performing, receives the 
group. A band's ultimate success is 
determined by the audience, hence it is 
only fitting that "crowd participation" 
be a major judging criterion. 

I do vehemently agree with the 
author's contention that "BatUe of the 
Bands" should not be a popularity 
contest. However, the criteria pres- 
ently used to judge the bands seems 
more than fair to me. 

Sincerly. 

Gerard Leo Boiler VI 



SMITH, 
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known have actually been men. One 
notable subject shrieked in horror upon 
finding a hair on the rim of the toilet. 
Oh well. What can you do? 

Here's one. No male can enter a 
woman's bathroom without being ad- 
monished to leave the scat down after 
he's done (Boy, if I had a nickel. . .). 
"Sec how you like falling in at three in 
the morning!," I have heard. 
Every woman in the world must have 



had this ghastly cold-rim experience at 
least once in their lives because they 
always make sure that I know about it. 
One daring young man countered and 
suggested, "Just hover until you're 
sure. You do in my bathroom!" 
Needless to say, it didn't work. 
Oh, I could go on. I hear that women 
live in Bushnell 304 now. Docs the 
bathroom still have that roach prob- 
lem? We used to bar some real mon- 
sters in there! 
Real quick: In defense of men, at 



least there's ample reading material in 
men's bathrooms (sports pages, 
magazines, toothpaste tubes). This 
necessary ergonom ic accoutrement has 
(to my experience) been sorely over- 
looked by most women. (You girls 
will have to correct this if you ever 
want us to come up and use your fa- 
cilities!) 

Anyway, that's all for now. Good 
luck with exams, folks, and have a 
happy holiday season (and watch out 
for deer!) 



THE SMART MONEY AT 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
IS GOING WITH TIAA-CREF 
AS IF THE FUTURE DEPENDED ON IT. 



Because it does. Smart investors 
know that your future depends on 
how well your retirement system 
performs. TIAA-CREF has been the 
premier retirement system for people 
in education and research for over 70 
years. We have enabled over 200,000 
people like you to enjoy a comfortable 
retirement. And over 1,000,000 more 
are now planning for the future with 
TIAA-CREF. 

SMART MONEY LOOKS FOR SECURITY, 
GROWTH AND DIVERSITY FOR 
RETIREMENT SAVINGS. 

Security— so the resources are there 
when it is time to retire. Growth— so 
you'll have enough income for the 
kind of retirement you want. And 
diversity— to help protect you against 
market volatility and to let you benefit 
from several types of investments. 

THAT'S EXACTLY WHAT YOU GET 
WITH TIAA-CREF. 

TIAA offers you the safety of a 
traditional annuity that guarantees 
your principal plus a specified rate of 
interest, and provides for additional 



growth through dividends. CREF's 
variable annuity offers opportunities 
for growth through four different 
investment accounts, each managed 
with the long-term perspective essen- 
tial to sound retirement planning: 
The CREF Stock Account 
The CREF Money Market Account 
The CREF Bond Market Account* 
The CREF Social Choice Account* 

CALL 1-800^42-2775 
TO FIND OUT MORE 

Our experienced retirement counselors 
will be happy to answer your questions 
and tell you more about retirement 
annuities from TIAA-CREF. 

Experience. Performance. Strength. 
Your future is protected by the largest 
private retirement system in the world. 
We have done so well, for so many, for 
so long, that we currently manage 
some $85 billion in; 



|°j^^y Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it. m 



• The CREF Bond Markci and Social Choice Accounts may not be available under all institutional retirement plans, but are 
available for all Supplemental Retirement Annuity plans. 

For more complete information, including charges and expenses, call I 800 842-2733, ext 5509 for a 
prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 



MARY WASHINGTON 

COLLEGE 

Holiday Special 

CELEBRATION 



at 



WINSTONS 
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Entry Level Analysts/Chemists 

Opportunities have never been greater to begin your career with Versar 
Laboratories Inc., one of the most modern and sophisticated environmental 
analytical laboratories in the country. Versar Laboratories Inc., located 
inside of the Beltway in Springfield, VA, is dedicated to providing analytical 
chemistry services and interpretive support to our government and 
commercial clients. 

We are seeking college graduates for entry level Analyst/Chemist positions 
in our GC/MS and Metals Laboratories. Selected applicants will be responsible 
for accurate preparation and analysis of various environmental samples. Day 
and evening shifts are available. Excellent opportunities for advancement are 
also available. 

Successful candidates will possess a B.S. in Chemistry. Must be extremely 
precise and detail-oriented. If you meet our requirements and are the type of 
person who is driven to excel, then we have a place for you at Versar 
Laboratories Inc. 

Versar Laboratories Inc. offers a competitive compensation package, 
tuition reimbursement, and a comprehensive benefits portfolio. For immediate 
consideration, please send your resume to: Jerry Newsome, Human Resources, 
Versar Laboratories Inc., 6850 Versar Center, Springfield, VA 22151. Or, 
for more information, call Jerry Newsome at (703) 642-6712. EOE M/F/H/V 
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Circle K succeeds in volunteering, f undraising 

Hair-cut-a-thon raises $500 in five hours for Muscular Dystrophy 



By Christy Fanelli 

Bullet Staff Writer 



Circle K, a Mary Washington Col- 
lege service club, is working hard to 
make a difference. Club members de- 
vote hours of their time to various 
service opportunities in the 
Fredericksburg community. Circle K 
volunteerism has proved especially 
beneficial to local elementary schools. 

"We at Hugh Mercer are definitely 
apprec iative of their com ing in, " states 
Anita Rivera, coordinator of Circle K 
activities at Hugh Mercer. 

In addition to helping at the homeless 
shelter, the nursing home, and the 
hospital, Circle K members volunteer 
twelve to twenty-five hours a week 
assisting teachers and administrators 
at Hugh Mercer. Their duties include 
anything from helping with the chil- 
dren to organizing the computer sys- 
tem at the library. 

The club stresses service in the 
community and on campus. The 
members work with C.O.A.R. to es- 
tablish a relationship with 
Fredericksburg. Although C.O.A.R. 
is alsoascrvicc organization, itdoesn't 
organize as many fundraisersasCircle 
K. 

One such fundraiser that proved to be 
successful was the Hair-cut-a-thon. 
Organized by Diana Glasser, the event 
raised $500 in five hours. $423 was 
donated to the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association and, according toGlasser, 
the rest was kept to cover club costs. 

According to Glasser, the event was 
so successful because it was conducted 
the week before Fall Break and the 
charge was only five dollars per cut. 
She feels that the excellent publicity 
was also a major factor in the success. 




Circle K members enjoy "Inter-club activities" at neighboring schools. 



Circle K is the national college branch 
of the Kiwanis club, a nationwide ser- 
vice organization for professionals. Dr. 
Conrad Warlick is president of the 
Kiwanis branch in Fredericksburg. 

"We arc thrilled with our association 
with Mary Washington's Circle K and 
the kind of work that they do for the 
community," Warlick slated. 

There arc 33 Circle K districts, inter- 
nationally divided by large areas that 
contain many schools. Besides the work 
that they do locally, members also en- 
joy "inter-club activities" at neighbor- 
ing schools. 

These activities include workshops 
and conferences sponsored by the dis- 
trict board. There are also socials, like 



theme dances. 

The Mary Washington College 
Circle K chapter currently has a 
membership of 61. However, Marie 
Ryan, a junior at Mary Washington 
and this year's president, would like 
to see membership reach the capitol 
district's goal of 77. 

"It gives me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to see things accomplished," 
Ryan commented. 

"I belonged to a club similar to this 
one in high school and I thought it 
was a good way to get involved in the 
community and make new friends," 
Ryan continued. 

The club rccruitcs loyal members. 
Some stay in the club for as long as 



courtesy < 



they are at Mary Washington. Chris- 
tine Harrison, a junior, is enjoying her 
third year in Circle K. 

"We have a lot of enthusiasm," 
Harrison said. "I feel like I'm more 
aware of the needs in the community," 
she continued. 

Fun, energy, and teamwork make up 
the formula that drives Circle K mem- 
bers to succeed in the Fredericksburg 
community and on Mary Washington's 
campus. Meetings are every Monday 
night at six in the student center. If 
accomplishing things for others and 
meeting new people is for you, then 
maybe you should join the Circle K 
team. 



Director of International Programs strives to 
educate and enrich students' experiences 



By Alex Syphard 

Assistant Features Editor 



Before coming to Mary Washington, 
Brenda King spent the bulk of her 
adult life combining the food, dress, 
and customs from countries all over 
the world while living in an interna- 
tional village in California. 

Today, King is the director of the 
Office of International Programs at 
MWC, an office which was estab- 
lished in September. She was previ- 
ously the special assistant to the 
president of the College. 

Serving as a support program, the 
first function of the international of- 
fice is helping MWC's 49 interna- 
tional students with adjustment prob- 
lems. King answers questions con- 
cerning passports and visas or rules 
and regulations at the school. 

As to who the international students 
are at MWC, "It depends on how you 
classify them," said King. "Most stu- 
dents are Fl Bonified, or non-immi- 
grants who, as full-time students, come 
solely for the purpose of study." These 
students represent twenty different 
countries, including China, Germany, 



Peru, and Kuwait. The remaining in- 
ternational students are immigrants, 
students who were bom in other coun- 
tries but arc presently U.S. citizens. 

The Study Abroad program, the sec- 
ond function of the international of- 
fice, " fits into the basic ph i losophy I ' ve 
always had. As a woman and a minor- 
ity, I've always had an investment in 
issues of diversity," said K ing. Through 
her role as director of the Office of 
International Programs, King hopes to 
educate and enrich students' experi- 
ences by offering a global awareness 
and breaking down stereotypes. 

Compared to other countries, King 
believes, "American citizens have a 
narrow, provincial ouUook." Because 
America is such a young country, it has 
a relatively short history. Other coun- 
tries have learned more world views 
and have been required to learn lan- 
guages. "Our country's attitude is like 
that of a baby. Worldwide intcrdepen- 
dency will change that and study abroad 
is a response to that realization," said 
King. 

King, who is working on her P.h.d. in 
conflict analysis and resolution, be- 
lieves that international politics must 



"expand beyond finances to environ- 
mental problems. As long as the world 
has haves and have-nots, with the 
haves getting resources from the have- 
nots, the potential for problems will 
continue." Study abroad is exposure 
to these problems, breaking down 
provincial aspects of nationalism. 

Approximately ten MWC students 
study abroad each year. Typically, 
these students arc white, middle-class 
females. King wants to increase the 
numbers of males and minorities. 
"The impact of decisions arc more 
imminent for the males who will de- 
cide on war or who will be corporate 
executives." 

MWC faculty members contribute 
to another aspect of the office, pro- 
posing international projects, chang- 
ing current policies, and establishing 
new courses. The faculty is currently 
pursuing a MWC-sponsorcd ex- 
change program which will "attempt 
to find our own niche in terms of 
places to go." 

Approximately five to ten students 
per day come to explore the office's 
resources. "There arc students here 
silting on the floor, all over the room, 




Photo courtesy Office of Publications 
Brenda King is director of the Office of 
International Programs at MWC. 

taking the boxes and books down," said 
King. Because of the crowds, King 
allows students to check out materials. 
"Hopefully, there will soon be space to 
provide for a library and a place for 
group meetings," she said. 

For next semester, King plans her 
second study-abroad session .which will 
include a panel of students who have 
returned from overseas. 



MWC students gain understanding of hunger and 
global awareness at annual Harvest of Hope retreat 



By Susan Carlson 

Special to the Bullet 



Six Mary Washington students from 
the Catholic Student Association and 
Campus Christian Community trav- 
eled to Camp Brethren in Keczletown, 
Va., for a weekend retreat called Har- 
vest of Hope in October. 

Harvest of Hope gives students and 
people of all ages the opportunity to 
collect food for hunger agencies and 
to learn more about hunger, both in 
local areas and in the world, said 
Kathleen Knight, assistant dean for 
Student Activities and director of 
Community Services. 

"As one of the six Mary Washington 
students, I found the experience en- 
riching," said Susan Carlson v 93. "One 
of the many things I learned over the 
weekend was that for most people in 
the world, hard work is their means of 



survival." 

This event was held specifically for 
college students. There were represen- 
tatives from many Virginia colleges, 
including The College of William and 
Mary, James Madison University, and 
Randolph-Macon College. "This was 
the first year students from Mary 
Washington attended the retreat," ex- 
plained Knight. 

"The weekend was a real learning 
experience," commented sophomore 
Becky Nichols. 'The hunger issue had 
always seemed very far away to me, 
but the talks, activities and work of the 
weekend made me realize that it is a 
very local problem, and that I can actu- 
ally do something to make a difference." 

The main event of the weekend was 
held on Saturday morning. The stu- 
dents gleaned apples at an orchard near 
Harrisonburg, VA. The fruit had been 
left over from the main harvest. There 



were still enough to collect 60-80 
bushels of apples— enough to fill a 
dump truck. 

"The gleaning was hard work, but 
we all knew that it would be over 
quickly, and that then we could relax 
and take a shower," added Carlson. 
The apples were given to Circle of 
Love, a Christian group that distrib- 
utes food to hunger-relief agencies 
and churches in western Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

The remainder of the weekend was 
spent in educational activities, cov- 
ering such areas as the Third World 
and hunger in local communities. 

"The Harvest of Hope gave me more 
of a global awareness, teaching mc 
about the immediacy of hunger and 
poverty," said Carlson. "There arc 
hungry people in Fredericksburg, not 
just on other continents, out of our 
range of help." 



"The weekend forced mc to face some 
of the flaws in my own lifestyle, flaws 
that in their own minute way contrib- 
ute to the hunger of others," said 
Carlson. "I probably will not make the 
necessary changes rapidly, but at least 
I know now that there arc changes to be 
made. 

"As participants, we learned a lot, and 
were able to contribute a little of our 
lime to fighting hunger," continued 
Carlson. "It was not an enormous ef- 
fort, and it did not require much of us, 
but it was a step forward. If the Harvest 
of Hope taught us anything, it was that 
every step taken is an important one." 

The retreat was sponsored by the So- 
ciety of St. Andrew, a non-profit Chris- 
tian group. 

The Harvest of Hope is held on week- 
ends during the fall and over a week 
longer period during the summer. 



Poster session illustrates 
chemistry research 



By Kate Bailey 

Bllet Staff Writer 



Melissa Parmelcc turned from the 
bar at Trench Hill, a plastic cup of 
white wine in her hand, and almost 
stepped on a short, dark-haired man 
wearing a mismatched shirt and lie. 

Within seconds he and his two 
suit-clad colleagues had made in- 
troductions and were spouting off 
the advantgesof graduate chemistry 
work in Richmond. Half an hour 
later, Parmelcc held an empty cup, 
three business cards and an invita- 
tion to lunch. 

"They said all I have to do is call 
and they'll give mc a tour of the 
campus," said senior chemistry 
major Parmelcc, referring to the three 
chemistry professors from Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 

This invitation was extended at 
Mary Washington College's chem- 
istry social on Nov. 16 at Trench 
Hill, as a part of the Virginia section 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society (ACS). Chemists, profes- 
sors, and students from the northern 
third of Virginia were in atten- 
dance. 

"It was a chance for professional 
chemists and student chemistry ma- 
jors to get to know each other and 
learn about eachother'sprofessional 
interests," said Bernard Mahoncy, 
advisor of the MWC student affili- 
ate chapter of ACS. 

Schools represented at the meeting 
included James Madison University, 
Randolph-Macon College, Mary 
Baldwin College, Virginia Com- 
monwealth University, University 
of Richmond, and Northern Virginia 
Community College. 

According to Mahoncy, the event 
gave students a chance to meet others 
in their field in a casual atmosphere, 
allowing them to have fun while 
also benefiting from the experience. 

Before the social at Trench Hill 
began that evening, the six student 
affiliate chapters of the American 
Chemical Society met at MWC for 
a poster session and student meeting. 

The normally quiet third floor of 
Combs Hall sent voices echoing 
down the stairwells that afternoon, 
as 35 students and faculty discussed 
chemistry, graduate school, and life 
in general. Decorating the third 
floor walls were "posters" comprised 
of abstracts and illustrations of 
chemical research glued to 
postcrboard. A total of ten posters 
were presented, three of which were 
from MWC. 

"Poster sessions have become quite 
popular with both graduate students 
and professional chemists," said 
Mahoncy. "The advantage is that 
the posters generate more interest 
and communication between the re- 
searcher and the person viewing the 
research results." 

Previously, research results were 
presented in lecture form.distancing 
the researcher from his or her audi- 
ence. 

"The poster session allowed us to 
sec projects going on at other 
schools, as well as learn about the 
types of facilities that enabled [the 
students] to do such projects," said 
Brian O'Donncll, senior chemistry 
major. 

"I was surprised to see a freshman 
presenting research," said Parmelcc 
of Randolph-Macon freshman Lori 
Nixon, who presented a poster at the 
session. "Most chemistry research 
at MWC is done by juniors and 
seniors." 

Roy Gratz, chairman of the MWC 
chemistry department, also noted 
Nixon's research and said that such 
early research was a possibility for 
MWC after the completion of the 
new science building. CurrenUy re- 
search space in Combs is limited. 

Christy Copper, a seniorchemistry 
major who spent her summer doing 
chemical research at the University 
of Tennessee, was one of three MWC 
students to present a poster at the 
session. 

"I liked being able to present my 
research knowing that students and 
professors from other schools would 
be able to see it," said Copper, 
standing next to her research results, 
carefully glued on a red poster back- 
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Bernard Mahoney serves as advisor 
of the MWC student chapter of ACS. 

ground. "It was a challenge to ex 
plain my results on only two pieces 
of postcrboard." 

After a few hours of wandering 
around viewing posters and munch 
ing cookies and pretzels, the students 
met in Room 300 for an informal 
meeting. 

"The meeting gave students a 
chance to get together and discuss 
activities and fundraisers," said 
Mahoney. 

"We learned that VCU's ACS 
chapter participates in an outreach 
program formiddleand high school 
science classes in an effort to pro- 
mote interest in the sciences," said 
O'Donncll. "Wc might try to start 
something like that here at Mary 
Washington." 

Other fundraiser ideas proposed 
by the student affiliate chapters in- 
cluded sales of beaker mugs, 
goggles, and molecular model kits. 

After the meeting, students once 
again filled the hallway, breaking 
off into small groups where discus- 
sions varied from chemistry to 
campus activities. 
"Two guys from one of the schools 
were thinking of transferring to 
MWC because they were impressed 
with the facilities and faculty," said 
senior ACS member Kevin Wright. 
The Nov. 16 event at MWC was a 
combination of both the student 
affilitate ACS meeting and the 
monthly meeting of the Virginia 
section of ACS. Because both meet- 
ings were ACS functions, all ac- 
tivities were open to both groups. 

Despite the fact that jazz artist 
Wynton Marsalis performed at the 
College on the same night, several 
students and faculty members from 
MWC were in attendance at the 
evening's Scacobcck dinner and 
ACS-sponsorcd speaker. 
Jay Young, a chemistry safety and 
health consultant, was thecvening's 
lecturer. He discussed different 
chemical accidents and their pre- 
vention. 

"The speaker was very interesting 
and entertaining," said Kelli Miller, 
vice president of MWC's student 
affiliate chapter of ACS. "He gave 
specific accounts of chemical acci- 
dents in the home and the lab." An 
example of such an accident is the 
mixing of household bleach and 
toilet cleaner, causing harmful 
chemical fumes. 

The third floor of the science hall 
was again filled for one hour after 
the speaker by 75 ACS members 
sipping coffee and eating dough- 
nuts. At the request of some chem- 
istsand faculty members of the ACS, 
the coffee hour was held upstairs in 
Combs toallow the chemists to view 
the student work on display. 

"This viewing has led to profes- 
sional employment for chemistry 
majors in the past," said advisor 
Mahoney. Graduate school profes- 
sors also viewed the work with 
thoughts of recruitment. 

The regional student affiliate 
meetings arc held once each semes- 
ter, with preliminary research post- 
ers shown in the fall and final results 
presented in the spring. A different 
school volunteers to host each meet- 
ing. 

MWC last hosted the ACS student 
affiliate meeting in 1985 and re- 
ceived national recognition as one 
of twenty outstanding chapters in 
the country. 
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James Farmer Scholars program targets 
minority students with college potential 



By Lisa Clark 

Special to the Bullet 



In 1985 MWC Dean Phillip Hall saw 
a Washington Post article about mil- 
lionaire Eugene Lang's offer to fund 
minority students' college tuition and 
decided to start a similar program for 
Fredericksburg area schools. 

"Jt occurred to me that this type of 
intervention by Lang was needed," 
said Hall, also vice president for aca- 
demic affairs. "Although the college 
could not provide free tuition, it could 
run a program to identify students with 
potential and provide support to en- 
sure them that they could go tocollege." 

The James Farmer Scholars Program , 
named after James Farmer, the civil 
rights leader who is now Visiting Pro- 
fessor of History and American Stud- 
ies, was implemented in 1 986 by MWC 
tohclpblack students from area schools 
prepare and succeed in college. 

"We were thinking about the 
program's name one day and decided 
to name the program after Dr. Farmer 
because he is a good role model for 
blacks," said Venitta McCall, James 
Farmer Scholars Program director. 

The program begins with a selected 
group in seventh grade and continues 
with the group through high school. 
Each year the program adds the rising 
seventh graders to the current partici- 
pants. 

Presently 175 students in seventh 
through tenth grades from Caroline 
County, Spotsylvania County, 
Westmoreland County, and City of 
Fredericksburg school systems par- 
ticipate in the program. 

According to McCall, scholars are 
nominated by area schools, churches, 
and civic organizations. After com- 
pleting a nomination application and 
writing sample, scholars are chosen 
by the program personnel. 

"We have a good mix of students," 
said McCall, also senior lecturer in 
education. "We have students that are 
doing well with students who are not 
doing so well." 

According to the program's guide- 
book, all scholars must maintain a 
grade of C in all classes to be in good 
standing and can be eliminated from 
the program if this minimum average 
is not maintained. Tardiness, absen- 
teeism, and discipline problems are 
also course for dismissal. 

The scholars meet monthly at MWC 
including a week long summer ses- 
sion. The monthly morning meeting is 
devoted to academics with an empha- 
sis on writing. 

"We set up long term objectives and 
use themes in lessons," said Marccline 
Rollins CaUett, James Farmer Scholar 
Program teacher at Walker-Grant In- 
termediate School. 

"We try and give assignments with 
an Afro-centric slant," added McCall. 
"For example, students will read The 
Scarlet Letter (a novel by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne) and A Raisin in The Sun 
(a play by black dramatist Lorraine 



Hansberry) together." 

Afternoon activities focus on 
nonacademic activities like speakers, 
walking tours of area historical land- 
marks, or ediquetle lessons. 

"We try and pull in everything to 
make them (the scholars) better," said 
McCall. "I don't care if etiquette les- 
sons are seen as old fashioned. It has to 
do with proper social manners." 

The monthly and summer sessions 
are favorites of the scholars. 

"I like the opportunity the sessions 
give to do alot of things I'd never done 
before," said tenth grader Reggie Jeter. 
"I get the feeling of what college is like 
when I come here for the meetings." 

"I like the sessions because you get to 
meet people and do alot of things," 
said ninth grader Chrystal Jordon. 

The scholars also continue progress 
through sponsors and tutors at each 
school. 

"I won't say I'm Mama but I make 
sure they follow up on things," said 
Pauleltc Hawthorne, James Monroe 
High School sponsor. "We supervise 
them in bimonthly study groups for 
their program assignments, supervise 
field trips, and deal with any problems 
they bring up." 

"Sponsors try and keep them on track. 
That's our aim, to get them to graduate 
high school with an academic di- 
ploma," she added. 

The program is budgetted at $50,000 
yearly and is financially supported by 
the college, the State Council for 
Higher Education, and grants from the 
Honda, Dupont, and Brunswick Foun- 
dations. According to McCall, the 
college's support is in the form of 
inkind services like no rent charged for 
college facilities used by the program 
and a lower room and board charge for 
the on campus summer session. 

The Honda Foundation gave $75,000 



in 1989 to be used over the next three 
years and the Brunswick Foundation 
has donated nearly $ 1 7,000 since 1 989. 
The Dupont Foundation provided 
$25,000in 1989 for computers and has 
allotted $26,129 for 1990 and $30,038 
for 1991. 

Although the college sponsors the 
program, the scholars are not obli- 
gated to attend MWC after they gradu- 
ate from high school. 

"We'd love to think they'll come 
here, but the objective is they '11 choose 
the college of their choice," stresses 
Hall. 

The scholars are overwhelming in 
support of the program. 

"First it's a challenge but then you 
get used to it," said eighth grader 
Tiffanye Coghill. "I get better grades 
and answer in class more." 

"I never thought of m ysel fas a scholar 
until I started the program ," said eighth 
grader Eve Pendleton. 

Danielle Suggs, another eighth grader 
agreed with Pendleton, adding that the 
program "helps to bring out the posi- 
tive side in myself." 

"I like the program," said tenth grader 
Tlayne Braxton. "They motivate you 
and give you good role models." 

"The program has helped me want to 
go to college," said ninth grader 
Shanice Barnett. 

Despite all the program's successes, 
McCall wants to see more. 

"I'd like to see more success in school 
progress and leadership in school," 
added McCall. "I'd like to see in the 
norm that there's a James Farmer 
Scholar involved." 

'The nice thing is when people are 
impressed with how they act. I want 
that to carry over into the schools and 
affect other blacks," said McCall. 



Mountain Lake Symposium speakers 
address future of contemporary art 



By Pam Richardson 

Bullet Photography Editor 



The Mountain Lake Symposium 
held November 2-4 at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts drew several 
highly respected art critics and art- 
ists who addressed the question 
"what is art doing today?" 

The central issues that virtually all 
the conference participants ad- 
dressed included the controversy 
concerning the National Endowment 
for the Arts and censorship as well as 
the truths artists choose to confront. 

Luis Camnitzer, a professor of art 
at the State University of New York 
at Old Westbury, opened the sym- 
posium on Saturday with his essay 
"Screaming in a Room Filled with 
Jcllo". As an artist, Camnitzer ex- 
pressed his concern that his con- 
temporaries do not raise moral, so- 
cial issues in their work. A native of 
Uruguay, Camnitzer produced 
works which addressed social issues 
there. However, his paintings were 
viewed as politically dangerous, and 
as a result he could not afford to 
remain in Uruguay and paint when 
his works were not selling. 

Camnitzer fears the biggest prob- 
lem facing artists today iscensorship 
in any form, which prevents artists 
from addressing issues important to 
them. "An artist has to be fully 
subsidized without strings attached 
to the subsidizer", stated Camnitzer, 
citing himself as an example, " and, 
if in a Utopian society we could end 
consumerism, artists would be free 
to address social issues and rasie 
moral consciousness without fear of 
financial difficulties." 

Kay Larson, a critic for New York 
magazine and former contributing 
editor at Artnews . continued on with 



this theme in her essay, 'Truth and 
Consequences: The Crisis of Inter- 
pretation". Larson defined decadence 
as"the deterioration of conscience". 
Unlike Camnitzer, she feels that artists 
should paint from where their particular 
truth lies, either from a formal or a 
political standpoint. 
The problem with painting from the 
conscience lies in the interpretation 
layered upon it as soon as it becomes 
public. These inferences may have 
nothing to do with the artist's intention. 
Larson clearly illustrated this point 
with the controversial Robert 
Mapplethorpe show, The Perfect Mp- 
msni which "the people" labelled as 
pornographic because it contained two 
nude photographs of children. 

"Mapplethorpe was expressing his 
particular truth as well as teasing the 
public with contrariness," said Larson. 
"Through his photography he con- 
fronted the sexual freedom of the 
1960's which he experienced. 
Mapplethorpe's art is about raw, urgent 
sexuality and a deep thirst for beauty." 
Larson went on to dispell the porno- 
graphic label by asserting that the 
parents of the children gave their 
consent, were present during the 
shooting, and ensured that their chil- 
dren were not being forced into an 
uncomfortable situation. The question 
which arises from The Perfect Mo- 
nicnt is whether an artist has the right 
to "rummage around in his own truth 
even when the public doesn't want to 
see it". An interesting question posed 
by Larson which remains to be an- 
swered. 

Robert Colescott , a professor of art at 
the University of Arizona and an artist 
represented by Phyllis Kind Gallery, 
New York, spoke about his paintings 
in his slide show/essay 'The Form of 
Social Discourse". Colescott, who 



studied with Leger in 1949, was 
influenced by African art 
when he travelled extensively 
through Egypt. He addresses the 
lack of recognition African Ameri- 
cans have received throughout his- 
tory in his satirical narrative paint- 
ings, panicuiariiy George Wash- 
ington Culver Crossing the Dela- 
ware . 

Colescott, a successful artist 
showed an extensive amount of his 
works as a representation of his 
ouvre, tracing his development from 
an abstract artist to his reintroduction 
of subject matter. He believes artists 
should "paint first and foremost for 
and from themselves" in response 
to the question of what art is doing 
today. For him this meant com- 
menting upon the position of Afri- 
can Americans in past as well as 
contemporary American society. 

Kay Rosen, a conceptual artist 
represented by Feature in New York , 
conducted a slide show with her 
discussion "RSTUVW, or 
Volkswagens Rust". Rosenexplorcs 
the English language system in her 
enamel paintings. As a linguist, her 
essay dealt with the juxtapositions 
and language re-structuring in- 
volved in "reading" her works and 
the role of memory and associations. 

In response to the question of 
whether she considers herself a 
poetorapainler.Rosen firmly stated 
she is a painter. She tries to engage 
a large audience through her subject 
matter of the English language 
which is a common denominator 
among her public. 
The speakers addressed the course 
contemporary art will be taking 
through language, social and politi- 
cal conscience or exploration of 
personal truths. 



FOR GOOD FOOD, GOOD DRINKS, GOOD SERVICE, AND 

GREAT ATMOSPHERE,,,,,,. 

COME ENJOY THE: 

WESTWOOD DELI 
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BUY ONE SUB AT 
REGULAR PRICE 
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and get a second one at ] 
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HALF PRICE 

( With this coupon) 



Rt. 3 
West wood Center 
373-4533 



Our Hours: 9-9 M-F 

9-6 Sat. 

Sorry, Closed Sundays 



COAR. 

Community Outreach and Resources 



VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 

SALVATION ARMY 

SHOE FUND 

Office Help 

Flexible Time Commitment 
Starting Immediately 

PANTRY HELPER 

Sorting and Stocking of Food 
Flexible Time Commitment 
Starting Immediately 



INTERESTED? OR NEED SOME MORE 
INFORMATION? STOP BY OR CONTACT THE 



Shied Center. 





Enjoy winter's newest challenge, Snowboard Skiing at 
Massanutten. Hone your skills as you rip from peak to base. 
Show your skills on our challenging hair pipe 



Snowboard skiing is permitted on all open slopes and 
trails, including our two new slopes from the top of the moun- 
tain. Lessons and limited rentals are also available. 

College Twilight skiing rates ($12) apply on Monday and 
With your valid college ID and this ad, lift tickets to 



Friday. With youf valid cofege ID and 
snowboard ski are just $10. 



Come ski what's new at Massanutten. 



Bicycle Repair 

• ON-SITE REPAIRS 

• 48 HR. SERVICE 

• GUARANTEED REPAIRS 

CALL TODAY • 

Bike Dr. 



MASSANUTTEN 

10 Miles East of Harrisonburg, Virginia on Route 33 
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$10.00 OFF 

BICYCLE TUNE-UP 



Includes: Adjusting brakes, gears, chain, 
boanngs. iruo wheels, lubricate, cleaning, 
4 1 pom: salety check, Free pick up & deliver 
"Limit A bicycles per coupon. 
Gxiires: 



$30.00 OFF 

.BICYCLE OVERHAUL 



Includes Overhauling front & rear hubs. I 
0OU0.T! a;, headset, ail caoies regreasc-:. : 
drive tra:" cioaneo olus tune-up. Free pick us h I 
dulivory 'L;mit 4 bicycles per coupon I 
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ENTERTAINMENT 



New York trio shocks unsuspecting audience with funky music 



By Amy Fitzpatrick 

Bullet Entertainment Editor 



Wicrd hairdos, intricate harmonies, 
and awesome special effects were part 
of the show on last Saturday night. 
Bctty--the trio from New York- 
shocked the audience in Dodd with 
their feminist viewpoints and graphic 
dcpjclipns of controversial social is- 
sues. Betty recently spent 3 weeks in 
Bcrin celebrating the fall of The Wall. 

Betty's set started with an introduc- 
tory a cappella piece, "Girl Watcher," 
in which the trio showed their musical 
adeptness. 

The opening number was followed 
by "Martini Talk," a three-way dia- 
logue about picking up people in bars 
and taking them "home. The Ziff twins 
andPalmer bantered with each other in 
bar room talk. 

Betty consists of Alyson Palmer on 
bass, Bitzi Ziff on keyboards and 
drums, and Amy Ziff on cello. They 
write mostoftheirown material which 
includes styles like reggae, pop-funk. 



and a cappella harmonies. In many 
instances, their voices serve as instru- 
ments making strange screeches, 
clicks, and pops. 

One amusing song that got the audi- 
ence laughing was, "Go Ahead and 
Split, Mr. Amoeba Man"(this song 
was particularly humorous to the biol- 
ogy majors in the audience). 

One rarely sees many special effects 
used on Dodd's stage but that night, 
the performance was full of them. They 
had a smoke machine which they had 
used in a jungle-type skit in which 
Amy Ziff played a "tough girl" actress 
who was on a plane that crashed in the 
jungle. She goes to find help and then 
dies by sinking into quicksand while 
trying to save a nun with a guitar. 

Another special effect used was one 
of those mirrored disco-type balls 
which was suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Lights were reflected off of it and 
around the auditorium. The song was 
about a carnival. 

In their skits, Belly deals with a loi of 
controversial issues. Suicide (Slash, 



cut. Slash, cut. Look ma, no wrists.), 
f interracial relationships, and biscxual- 
ity are only a few of the issues with 
which they deal. 

One highlight of the evening was 
when bassist Alyson Palmer gave away 
a "Betty Rules" t-shirt. All the winner 
had to do was answer a simple ques- 
tion. The question was about Elizabeth 
"Betty" Taylor. She was the first ac- 
tress to receive 1 million dollars for a 
film. What was the film? The answer, 
of course, was Cleopatra. For those 
who were not able to answer the 
question, t-shirts were able to be or- 
dered. 

Betty combined elements of dance, 
rhythm, music, and speech in an artis- 
tic depiction of some controversial 
social issues. We came away feeling a 
little sad, a little guilty for all the ste- 
reotypes and misperccptions we had. 

Betty first made an appearance at 
Mary Washington College last Febru- 
ary as a part of Women's History 
Month. This appearance was spon- 
sored by the Women's Issues Group. 




Photo courtesy of Betty 

Trio Betty puts on a good show using special effects, dialogue, and funky music. 




ire returns with their spectacular blend of rhythm-and-blues 




By Amy Fitzpatrick 

Bullet Entertainment Editor 



Photo Norm Shafcr 



i group, Saffire, played a hot set Friday night in Dodd. 



A Day Without Art 

The following was read at the beginning of the 
Saffirel Betty Concert and at the end of the Candle- 
light walk in Klein Theatre 

At nearly this moment similar words are being read at Klein Theatre-the end 
of a candlelight walk through campus observing "A Day Without Art." Day 
Without Art is a project sponsored by Visual AIDS, an organization with 
members from the dance, craft, design, fashion, film, literary, music, press, 
television, theatre, and video communities. As I read this to you this evening, 
theatres and concert halls across the country arc dark. Art galleries and 
museums have shrouded their paintings and sculptures. Network television is 
airing 30 seconds of dead space: all this in a nationwide effort to focus public 
attention on AIDS and HIV infection. Day Without Art is designed to 
stimulate thought and discussion and to encourage action to cure and care for 
all people with AIDS. 

The arts community has been hit hard by this epidemic and the losses 
sustained have been great. Articles in journals and popular periodicals often 
highlight the effect of AIDS on the artistic community. All the usual names are 
called up, and for good reason. We know of these people, they are not mere 
statistics. But the sobering truth if it is not only the death of a Rock Hudson or 
a Michael Bennett which affects us— it is the death of anyone. The cost in talent, 
expertise, energy, and morale is incalculable. We do not know what that price 
s now-living in the middle of the batUefield-and wc will never know the lost 
x)tcntial for all time. What we do know is that AIDS has taken every kind of 
ifc-malc, female, young, old, child, adult-cvery kind of person has died of 
AIDS. Why then single out the artists? 
It is the nature of artists to rcsensitizc us to life. They arc only one of many 
groups to acknowledge that we can use "what we do" to help all people 
understand "who we arc." 
One thing AIDS has done is to reacquaint a community with the expressive 
function in human life. In responding to AIDS, no community has had to do 
so many artistic things, so quickly and for such pressing reasons. Visual and 
performing artists have joined together, rallying in the face of this phenom- 
enon, to hold up a mirror to the world. To help us see, in the midst of confusion 
that something can be done. 

They give us the words and emotions to express ourselves in a situation most 
of us are not comfortable facing. In composing this speech, wc, the AIDS 
Education Committee, have borrowed words from writers and poets. They 
speak for us and thus speak to us all. 

They are reminding us in the most human, expressive way of how wc really 
feel about one another and, therefore, what wc must do about it. 

Our challenge is actually a simple one: To acknowledge that AIDS is a very 
real concern that touches everyone. To work at educating ourselves and our 
loved ones about AIDS and the facts of HIV infection. In this way we arc 
protecting ourselves and learning to eradicate that misconceptions and lies that 
have stigmatized the people who most need out love and acceptance. Let us 
strive to exercise tolerance and compassion, to celebrate the lives of friends 
and colleagues, to mourn the dead, and to fight like hell for the living. Let these 
words point to contemplation not as a substitute for action, but as a first step 
toward it. 

(Moment of silence) 
In the same way that silence is a tribute may this concert be a tribute and a 
celebration of life and hope for the future. 

written by the AIDS Education Committee 



Saffirc, the Uppity Blues Women, 
warmed up Dodd Auditorium on 
Saturday to a very receptive crowd- 
a mix of about 250 students and locals 
and included Adcgbalol's mother. 

The familiar sight of Gayc 
Adegbalola, on guitar; Ann Rabson, 
on piano and guitar, and Earlcnc Lewis, 
on upright bass, help set the easy- 
going mood for the evening. For those 
who have seen Saffirc before can easily 
recall the unmistakableblucs sound of 
the trio. It is classic blues with bass, 
guitar, piano, and voice joining to 
complete the experience. 
The first song that got the audience 
going was the old familiar tune, "Let 
the Good Times Roll"-and they surely 
did. Anothcrcrowd-pleaserwas"Onc 
Good Man," a song about a women 
with many lovers but not one that 
suited. She had "a fat man that can't fit 



through the door, a sick man looking 
for a nurse, a married man who don't 
come down here no more, and a poor 
man looking for [her| purse." Ac- 
cording to Lewis, "If you put all those 
men together, you have something." 

Saffirc also debuted a new song, 
"Ain't No Need for Me t» Be Pissing 
onaSkunk"aboutamanwhochcated 
on his wife/girl-friend but she 
shouldn't stoop to his level to get 
back at him. She knows she's right 
and that's all that counts. There's a 
lesson to be learned here. According 
to Adcgbalol, "It's a turn-thc-othcr- 
chcek song." 

Another "message song" was "Fcss 
Up When You Mess Up." In this 
song, tough social issues arc tackled 
including buying crack and cheating 
on your wife/girl-friend and that it's 
better to tell the truth than to lie. 
Saffirc consists of Gayc Adegbalola, 
a black Souther Baptist and former 
"Teacher of the Year" who doubles 



on guilar and harmonica; Ann Rabson, 
a Jewish Mid-westerner, who has been 
an entertainer for over 19 years, on 
piano and guitar; and Earlcnc Lewis, 
"part Cherokee and all Okie", who 
played 8 years with the Cabin Hill 
Band, on upright bass. 

Saffirc has signed a contract with 
Alligator Records which is known as 
"the foremost blues record label in the 
world" and release their first album 
on that label in early 1989. Their sec- 
ond album on the Alligator label will 
be released in 1991. 

In October 1990, the band received 
the H.C. Handy award (the equivalent 
of a Grammy) for "Blues Song of the 
Year" for their song, "Middle-Aged 
Blues Boogie." Saffirc has appeared 
on "Entertainment Tonight" and CBS 
"Nightwatch. 

Saffirc has appeared at Mary Wash- 
ington College twice heforc-in 1989 
and in 1990-as a part of the annual 
Blues festival. 



Fall Dance Concert is a great success 

Hand-Me-Down Dances and Ritmus Contoneados among audience favorites 



By Sunday Frey 

Bullet Staff Writer 



You could feel it, even from the last 
row: There was energy in the air. The 
Klein Theatre stage radiated excite- 
ment when the Mary Washington 
College Dance Company performed 
their Fall Concert on Thursday, Nov. 
29. 

With a brilliant combination of clas- 
sical, modern, and Latin music, the 
dancers and awesome choreography 
kept the audience's attention through- 
out the entire conceit. 

The performance opened with a col- 
orful series of "Hand-Me-Down 
Dances" choreographed by Cathy 
Paine, with classical music by Norman 
Blake and the Rising Faun String 
Quartet. This tribute to Appalachia 
included interesting combinations of 
snaps, claps, and leaps that thoroughly 
entertained the audience. 

The "Hand-Me-Down Dances" seg- 
ment was followed by a wonderful 
modern work, choreographed and 
performed by Cathy Paine. In what 
could truly be called poetry in motion, 
she delivered her "Lessons from the 
Twentieth Century" with strength and 
power. No music accompanied Ms. 
Paine; she used only her voice as a 
backup. 

The second half of the show began 
with a dance choreographed by guest 
choreographer Lcsa McLaughlin. 
"Loosing Ground" begins with a vision 
in white delivcringa short monologue 
Soon , however, she was joined by other 
dancers, who captivated the audience 
with a series of lifts and tumbling ac- 
companied by an occasional voice 
narration. The stage was in constant 
motion, with action everywhere. Just 
when you were convinced that each 
dancer was moving to the beat of a 
different drummer, somewhere off in 
her own world, they came together, 
unifying the stage once more. 
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Photo Sunday Frcy 

Hand-Me-Down Dances, choreographed by Cathy Paine was a big hit at the fall 
Dances Condert. 



The program ended with a scries of 
Latin-inspired dances choreographed 
by Jean Hunt, to music written and 
performed by Pete Fields. The dances, 
entitled "Ritmus Contoneados 
("Rhythmic Strut")," were a wonder- 
ful modem variation of some of the 
more traditional Latin dances. 

The sultry samba was performed by 
girls dressed in colorful costumes, 
suggesting the ethnic quality of the 
dance. The atmosphere was further 
enhanced by the cool hazy lighting in 
complementary colors. 

The samba was followed by a tango, 
doubling as a love story between two 
dancers, Ben Kramer and Kalhy 
Moore. Ben added a nice touch to the 
concert, as male dancers arc rarely 
seen when not performing at the col- 
lege level. The two dancers created 
beautiful lines and movements light- 
ing up the stage and radiating their 
excitement to the far corners of the 
theatre As the love scene progressed, 
the two were joined by other dancers, 
who also seemed to feel the rhythm 
coming not just from the speakers but 
from within themselves. 



The concert closed with a beautiful 
baiao performed by all the girls. They 
took the basic dance and added some 
new, modern movements, resulting 
in a fantastic finale. 

Pete Fields, whopcrformcd the mu- 
sic for the Latin dances, has been the 
Dance Company's accompanist for 
the past two years, also plays key- 
board, piano, and acoustic guitar for 
modem dance classes. Fields and 
Hunt collaborated on the Latin themes 
after Hunt suggested that Fields 
perform with the group. 

Although the concert, which was 
primarily modern dance, had no tra- 
ditional ballet, tap, or jazz, there was 
more than enough variation to keep 
the audience's attention and excite- 
ment throughout the show. 

The company canceled their Satur- 
day performance in order to observe 
"A Day without Art." The day was 
designed to bring attention, to the 
effects of AIDS on the community 
and encourage action from the pub- 
lic. The day was observed by artists 
nationwide, in conjunction with 
AIDS Awareness day. 



Director/Actor 
Costner stuns 
audience with 
realistic film 

Insightful use of Native 
American culture could 
bring Costner an Academy 
Award 



By Amy Fitzpatrick 

Bullet Entertainment Editor 



"Dances with Wolves" is a portrayal 
of the horse culture -the settlers, lite 
cavalry, and the Indians. It's one of 
this year's most impressive directorial 
debuts, as well as one of the most 
satisfying and entertaining films 
presently on the circuit. The superb 
acting and story line make up for the 
fact that the film is just under three 
hours long, with nearly a third of its 
dialogue delivered in authentic Lakota 
Indian dialect. 

"Dances with Wolves" is the story 
of a nineteenth-century lonely guy who 
finds civility among the "savages." 
Lieutenant John Dunbar (played by 
Kevin Costner) is a Union army offi- 
cer who, as a result of an inadvertent 
act of heroism during a Civil War 
battle in Tennessee, is awarded a 
command at the Army's westernmost 
outpost, on the Dakota Plains. 
Arriving at Fort Sedgewick, Dunbar 
finds it abandoned, except for a wolf 
which he names Two Socks. Not re- 
ceiving the reinforcements expected 
to join him at the fort, he decides to try 
to survive on his own, welcoming the 
solitude after the battlefields of the 
Civil War. 

Dunbar is portrayed as a kind of 
eccentric, a charming nineteenth- 
century doofus. He talks to his horse 
and dances with his wolf (hence the 
film's title). Dunbar is so naive and so 
respectful of the wary braves who 
observe him that he opens up a rudi- 
mentary mode of communication with 
them. Before long, he's speaking 
Lakota, learning exotic names like 
Wind in His Hair, and romping like a 
pup around a huge bonfire after a visit 
with the Sioux. 

Mary McDonnell plays Dunbar's 
romantic interest in the film, a rugged 
woman in deerskins named Stands 
With a Fist. A white woman who was 
adopted by the Sioux after the Pawnee 
slaughtered her family , she is the recent 
widow of a great Lakota warrior. 

Costner creates a childlike and ro- 
mantic version of Michael Blake's 
story. It is difficult not to succumb to 
the spell he casts. He uses straightfor- 
ward, emotional storytelling and gets 
around potential trouble spots with 
deftly simple humor. 

There's humor in "Dances." When 
wide-eyed Dunbar makes his pio- 
neering request, he's faced with an 
obviously deranged major (played by 
Maury Chaykin) who constantly refers 
to Dunbar as "Sir Knight." On his 
journey west, Dunbar is accompanied 
by an uncouth man (Robert Pastorelli) 
who delights in driving him up the 
wall with his lack of manners. 
Finally, there is no ignoring the dis- 
play of truly excellent performances 
given by Native Americans, including 
Graham Greene as Sioux medicine 
man Kicking Bird and Rodney A. Grant 
as Wind in His Hair, a young Sioux 
brave. Costner approaches his Indian 
characters with a great degree of re- 
spect; no filmmaker has ever portrayed 
the Native American Indian's way of 
life with suchclarity and respect. These 
arc certainly the most magnificent- 
looking Indians in movie history, as 
well as the noblest and the most hu- 
mane. When we first sec them, shivers 
run down our spines. 
The film is an excellent first effort lor 
director-producer Kevin Costner and 
demonstrates that he not only excels as 
an actor, but performs well behind the 
camera as well. Costner tackles some 
of the most difficult problems in the 
filmmaking industry-animals, foreign 
languages, children, the use of sub- 
titles- and comes out on top. 
"Dances with Wolves" is an excellent 
movie. If you're looking to be enter- 
tained, and maybe learn a little some- 
thing about history at the same time, 
"Dances with Wolves" is the film for 
you. 
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With the end of 1990 in view 
and since I won't be at this post 
next semester, I 'II take this time to 
make some 1991 predictions. 
First off, Georgia Tech beats Ne- 
braska and Notre Dame topples 
Colorado as the Yellow Jackets 
win their first national champion- 
ship amid protests from Texas who 
narrowly defeats Miami. (Also, a 
handful of people in central Penn- 
sylvania contend that since the 
Nittany Lions beat number one 
once upon a time they should be 
number one. Despite the fact that 
they fell to Florida State in the first 
Blockbuster Bowl.) 
Anyway, Georgia Tech's laugh- 
able championship lays the 
groundwork for a college playoff 
system to be instituted in 1995. 
(The spineless NCAA allows for 
one provision because of a threat- 
ened Holz lawsuit.. .that Notre 
Dame will receive an at large ev- 
ery year, since they are the only 
remaining major independent. 
Jerry Tarkanian approves.) 
UNLV wins its second consecu- 
tive basketball championship and 
the Runnin' Reb lawyers scurry to 
convince (i.e. sue) the NCAA that 
UNLV must be allowed to defend 
their title, yet again. 
The Royals sign Bob Welch to a 
five-year contract for $25 million 
dollars and prove that they learned 
their lesson from last year's Mark 
and Storm Davis investments. 
The Denver Nuggets eclipse the 
200-point mark...and lose by 20. 

UNLV's television ratings fall 
off drastically next season. 
(Maryland's improve.) 

Buster Douglas files for bank- 
ruptcy after royalties from his Sega 
game stop rolling in and his new 
marketing ploy: "how to fight 
overweight," also fails. 
Dino Ciccarelli is suspended from 
the NHL playoffs after making 
lewd and suggestive comments 
during a speech at a D.C. middle 
school. (Tim Dwycr is crushed) 
Whoever wins the NFC playoffs 
beats the AFC champion easily in 
yet another exciting Super Bowl. 
David Klinglcr is the First pick in 
the NFL draft, but is unable to 
steal the starting job from Steve 
Grogan. 

Ty Detmcr wins the Hcisman 
(again) and buysa home in Canada 
after signing to play with 
Saskatchewan of the CFL. 

Sugar Bowl officials refuse to 
extend any inivitations to Virginia 
schools ever again. 

The Orioles supposedly lose 
Mickey Tettlcton, according to 
Tcttlcton's agent, but after check- 
ing with the other 25 major league 
teams find out they have retained 
his rights due to lack of interest. 
Darryl Strawberry shows up early 
for spring training, hits four home 
runs in the Dodgers' first two ex- 
hibition games, but breaks his 
collarbone crashing into the 
centcrfield fence and misses the 
first two months of the season. 
Nick Leyva of the Phillies is the 
first manager of '91 to be fired. 
Management cites Daullon and 
Dykstra hitting below the Mcndoza 
line as reasons. 

Zanc Smith loses 18 games 
(wherever he pitches). 
The Indians' Alex Cole is intro- 
duced to Cecil Espy at a family 
re union and coincidental ly fin ishes 
the season at Canton-Akron. 

Jeff Montgomery falters as the 
Royals' closer, but Mark Davis 
steps forward and leads the Roy- 
als to the AL West title, edging out 
Ken Griffey Jr. and the Seattle 
Mariners. Junior, however, docs 
win the MVP award. 
Mr. McDonald takes the AL Cy 

Young and the win the 

AL East (just fill in the blank with 
any team that finishes above .500 
in that division). 
God (known to non-Dodger fans 
as Orel Hershiscr) returns and the 
Boys in Blue take the NL West. 

Vince Coleman steals the NL 
East crown for the Mets, whose 
pitching finally lives up to its 
reputation. 
That's all she wrote... 



Nagy's numbers head toward the top 




Junior Kim Nagy shoots against North 
By Drew Gallagher 

Bullet Sports Editor 

Kim Nagy is only a junior, but after 
her first two seasons on the Mary 
Washington women's basketball team 
she is on pace to become one of the 
leading scorers in the school's history. 

After scoring 80 points in her first 
five games this season, Nagy has com- 
piled 64 1 career points and needs only 
98 more to become the 10th all-time 
scorer in Mary Washington history. 

"It would be an honor," said Nagy. 
"But I don't think about it much." 

The fact that the 5-10 Nagy is not 
too concerned about how many points 
she scores is not surprising, but the fact 
that she has a shot at being one of Mary 
Washington's most prolific scorers 
under Coach Connie Gallahan's sys- 
tem is. 

Gallahan, in her 14th year at Mary 



Photo David Clayton 
Carolina Wesleylan. 

Washington, employs a very team- 
oriented offense that docs not high- 
light any individual player. Last sea- 
son, three women averaged double 
figures in points. 

"We have a well-balanced attack 
and I think our team likes that," said 
Gallahan. "I have eight players who 
could start, but the players realize I 
only have five positions." 

But Nagy prefers that style of play 
and it is the same kind of "team effort" 
style that helped her to All-District 
honors at Hemdon High School. 

"We also had a core of players in 
high school whocontributed," she said. 
"It's kind of funny that we have a 
similar system here." 

As a freshman, Nagy came off the 
bench to lead the team with a 12.6 
point average, but she has had to de- 
velop as a player since then. 

Coach Gallahan had to help Nagy 



harness her intensity and use it to her 
benefit. 

"As a freshman Kim would some- 
times get upset and take herself right 
out of the game," said Gallahan. "She 
now vents that anger in constructive 

ways." 

In her sophomore year, Nagy was 
the second-highest scorer on the team 
with 1 1.2 points average, and she led 
the team in rebounding for the second 
year in a row. 

This year Nagy has continued her 
scoring and rebounding contributions 
as she has helped the team to a 5- 1 start 
by averaging 16 points and eight re- 
bounds per game (through the first 
fivegames)astheEaglestrytoimprove 
upon last year's 1 1-12 season. 

Nagy feels this team may be the 
best in her three years at Mary Wash- 
ington. 

"As far as depth, this has the poten- 
tial to be one of our best seasons," 
Nagy said. "Hopefully, we'll be back at 
ECACs (Eastern College Athletic 
Conference tournament)." 

Gallahan agrees and cautiously adds 
that the Eagles may even have a chance 
to go farther. 

"We can really be successful," 
Gallahan said. "We have to win the 
close ones, and if we do, we could 
potentially win 16 or 17." 

Sixteen victories may be good 
enough to earn a spot in the national 
tournament. And if the close games 
are what decide the Eagles' fate, Nagy 
may be enough to win the close games , 
according to Gallahan. 

"When things get tough, she's the 
type of player you want to have in 
there at the end of the game," she said. 

So for now the point watch is on 
hold as the Eagles arc off to one of their 
best starts in recent years. But barring 
injury, the 1,000 point mark, some- 
thing only three women players have 
achieved in the 20 years statistics have 
been kept, may be within reach early 
next year. 

And if Nagy continues to light up 
the scoreboard this season, Trish 
Long's record of 1 ,298 points, set be- 
tween 1981-1984, mayalso be in jeop- 
ardy in the waning games of next sea- 
son. 



Men's and Women's Swimming 
teams off to fast starts, cruise to 3-1 



By Matt Geary 

Assistant Sports Editor 



The Mary Washington men's and 
women's swimming teams are off to 
very strong starts this season. Both the 
men's and women's records stand at 
3-1 after big wins this weekend over 
Division I Georgetown University .The 
lone loss of the season for both teams 
came in close meets against Division I 
Richmond on Nov. 27. 

According to Head Coach Paul 
Richards, the victories were the first 
against Georgetown in at least six years. 
" Georgetown didn't come in here 
expecting to lose this weekend," said 
Richards. School records were set in 
the meet against Georgetown by 
sophomore Matt Mejia and senior 
Shannon Brown. Mejia set records in 
the 1000 freestyle and 200 backstroke 
for the men's team and Brown set a 
new record for the women's team in 
the 200 butterfly. 

Going into next week's meet with 
Western Maryland College, Richards 
feels confident about MWC's chances 
for another victory. "We're doing real 
well right now. We've been working 
real hard in practice". 

Strong senior leadership and a well 
balanced attack arc the main reasons 
for the men's successes this year. The 
Eagles arc led by seniors Jon Boroughs, 
Curt Dalgaard, Frank DcParis, Leo 
(Rooster) Dillingand Evan Stiles. The 
men's team also gets strong perfor- 
mances from its juniors and sopho- 
mores. The juniors on the team are 
Laris (Save Lithuania) Karklis, Jerry 
Kelly.Chris McAllister, Kevin Osborn, 
Tim Pohanka and Rick (Savage Beast) 
Vanderhyde. The sophomores are 
Bobby Kelly, Matt Mejia and Adam 
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Women dive to an impressive win over Division I Georgetown. 



Owings. Adding to the balanced at- 
tack are freshmen Kevin Ahearn, 
Konrad Heller, Andrew Schradcr, Erik 
Warner and Al Wolstenholme. 

The women's swimming team has 
been successful this year despite the 
loss of key swimmers to graduation 
last year. This year's squad is made up 
of 1 1 freshmen and only eight return- 
ing swimmers. According to Richards, 
the reason for the women's strong start 
has been a combination of good fresh- 
men performances and hard work by 
the eight reluming veterans. The team 
is led by All-Americans Shannon 
Brown and Tammy Cakouros. Other 
strong swimmers include seniors Karen 
Clcgg.Susan DeBruhl, Laurie Johnson 
and Stephanie Weekes and sophomores 



El izabeth Mines and Allison Murdock. 
Richards will also count on freshmen 
Dawn Anderson, Mary Botty, Jill 
Brannon, T.J. Bubb, Megan Carter, 
Alison Cerul, Amanda Clair, Heidi 
Heisc, Amy Hepburn, Sarah Hertz and 
Jill Trussell. 

Richards feels that both teams should 
continue their successful seasons. 
"Everyone is doing well, they're all 
pulling their weight", said Richards. 
The competition for the Eagles will 
not get any easier next semester with 
meets against Division I opponents 
Loyola and Towson State and meets 
with other tough Division III teams 
Franklin & Marshall, Gettysburg and 
Washington & Lee. 



Determined Bilskis plays 
rugby despite handicap 



By April Dillow 
Bullet Staff Writer 



It's hard to notice anything different 
about Jennifer Bilskis when she plays 
rugby. ..until she starts to run. Then, 
when she's in full gait, there is a slight 
limp which isn't all that unique to a 
rugger. Bilskis' case is a little special 
though-she's running on an artificial 
leg. 

"It's not really a handicap at all," the 
18-year old freshman is quick to point 
out, "because I can't think of anything 
that I can't do." 

Bilskis' four pound fiberglass pros- 
thesis (an artificial device used to re- 
place a limb), which starts just below 
the knee on her right leg, is so bent-up 
that one would think that she regularly 
removes it and runs it over with the 
family car or the rugby scrum machine. 
But those scratches and dents are just 
signs of a strong and determined 
character. 

When she was four years old, her 
mother noticed that her right foot was 
not growing as straight or as quickly as 
her left foot. Doctors discovered that 
she didn't have a fibula, one of the two 
leg bones stretching from the knee to 
the ankle in her right leg, so they 
amputated her foot al the ankle to 
avoid future complications. 

Bilskis, who played varsity golf and 
Softball in high school regularly snow 
skis, water skis, and plays soccer. She 
is also a blue belt in Tae Kwon Do and 
practices martial arts training to 
strengthen her leg muscles. 

"Why take it easy?" said Bilskis. 

In fact, she enjoys the surprise that 
others show when they first learn that 
she has a prothesis. 

"I love for people to stare," she said. 
"I might not be happy if I didn't have 
the leg and people didn't give me 
attention." 

Lack of attention? That hasn't been a 
problem for Bilskis. When she was on 
her first ski trip to Wintergreen a few 
years ago she decided to leave the 
beginner's slope and attempt the in- 
termediate. 

'The second time down it, I hit a 
mogul and fell," she recalled. "One ski 
went one way and the other went the 
other way...with the leg. The leg and 
the ski went sliding past this lady who 
was going down the slope and she 
looked like she had seen a ghost." 

Bilskis finds rugby the most physi- 
cally challenging out of all the sports 
that she has participated in because: 
"It is such a contact sport," she said. 
"Tackling is definitely the best thing 
because I get a high from the thrill of 
the chase." 



Fall athletes 
receivehonors 

Three men's soccer players were 
named to the All-Virginia 
Intercollegiate Soccer Association 
second team. 

Senior midfielder Todd Williams, 
sophomore forward Tony Trcpal, and 
senior midfielder Jim Harman were 
named to the team. Williams and 
Trepal were two-time selections to the 
VISA team. 

In field hockey, senior Shcri Whited 
was named to the College Field Hockey 
Coaches Association All-South Re- 
gion first team and junior defender 
Jennifer Freed was named to the sec- 
ond team. 

In volleyball, Cyndce Tector and 
Dcanna Pcschka were named to the 
All-South Region team. 



Men's Lacrosse 
Tryouts 

BEGIN: February 4th at 3:45 
EQUIPMENT 

HANDOUT: Jan. 21st at 4:00 
♦Money for Florida trip 
due by Jan. 21st 
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Freshman Jennifer Bilskis 

Not that rugby has come easy for her. 

"I didn't make the starting team which 
hurtfora few days. But of course I kept 
going and tried to make the season last 
as long as I could," she said. 

Karolyn Hall is amazed by her rugby 
teammate. 

"Jennifer is more aggressive than lots 
of our other players," said Hall. "By 
the way she plays and her altitude, I 
would never know that she has a dis- 
ability. She's proven that no one has to 
look at her as though she is handi- 
capped." 

In fact, Bilskis doesn't see her pros- 
thesis as a disability at all. When she 
water skis, Bilskis says that she even 
has an advantage after she falls be- 
cause her leg floats. With the leg stick- 
ing up out of the water she can locale 
the missing ski easily. She also insists 
that the leg could be used as a life 
preserver if needed. 

There are other advantages too. 

"When they kick my leg in soccer 
instead of the ball, then they'll go 
down," she said. "And once I was 
playing first base in a softball game 
and I stuck my leg out to stop a wild 
ball. It ended up ricocheting off my leg 
and hitting somebody in the head. 

There arc, however, things Bilskis 
worries about though. 
"I wonder if guys arc afraid of it," she 
said. "I always wonder if they want a 
girl who is all there instead of missing 
little parts." 

Bilskis said that she doesn't particu- 
larly like stories about the achieve- 
ments of other people with similar 
disabilities. 

"I see those stories and I know that I 
have done that also," she said. "Others 
could do the same thing if they had the 
drive for it. It's not so different." 





1. Georgia Tech 

2. Colorado 

3. BYU 

4. Texas 

5. Miami 

6. Florida 

7. Florida State 

8. Washington 

9. Notre Dame 

10. Houston 

11. Penn State 

12. Clemson 

13. Tennessee 

14. Mississippi 

15. Michigan 

16. Louisville 

17. Illinois 

18. Iowa 

19. Nebraska 

20. Auburn 
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Holiday-scopes 



By Betsy Lindsey 

Assistant Entertainment Editor 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec.21).Tis' the 
season to be jolly, you'll find your 
stocking full of holly. Over the holiday 
season expect the unexpected, good 
fortune may fall down your chimney. 
If you are not open to new possibilities, 
your good fortune may go up in smoke. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). A new 
look may be your focus in the New 
Year. Get rid of that nappy , nasty hairdo. 
Get a fresh, dope, silly, crazy, kind of 
do that you can take a comb to- if you 
know what I mean. Maybe a romance 
will blow your way around the New 
Year because of your new good looks. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Safety 
over the holidays is stressed for you and 
your loved ones. Be wary around the 
New Year and don't overdo it. Make 
this holiday the Absolut season. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). You'll be 
saying "This is my kind of season!" 
Peace, Joy, Happiness- are all part of 
yourscenario. Youranucipadonof good 
times with friends and a new romance 
over the holidays is almost better than 
your realities. Put on your hollyday 
scope and find yourself a new babe. It's 
time to get a new approach on life. 

Aries (March 21 -April 19). As ex- 
ams are creeping up, hold off on the 



holiday shopping and concentrate on 
your studies. While exams, under this 
moon may prove to be challenging 
for you, in the end, your report card 
will yield deserving results. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). This 
winter vacation is well deserved. 
Relax and take it easy. Attend an 
important social gala as a clandestine 
relationship of school days gone by 
reignites. Highlights on style, charm, 
and wit. Get out and enjoy Nature to 
the fullest. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Make 
use of your holiday by looking into 
career opportunities. Your skills will 
begin coinciding with your interest 
as mars slips past your spotlight. 
Choose carefully. This summer's 
internship may be next year's job. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). Father 
time is catching up with you. You 
might feel like you are older and 
wiser, but you still have much to 
learn about life. A new perspective 
may come to light about a significant 
event in your life. This is the perfect 
time of the year for reminiscing 
around the fireplace with the grand- 
parents. They may provide a little of 
that enlightenment you have been 
looking for. 

Leo (July 23- Aug. 22). Just when 
you thought the dating scene was out, 
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and you had given up hope. Things arc 
starting to happen. Good things come 
to those who wait. A date for the 
Junior Ring dance may lighten up 
your hell week. The person with the 
red Nike running shoes may be the 
lovegod you've been longing to walk 
into your life. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). While the 
tendency for most during the holiday 
season is to kick back, you'll make the 
most of your holiday by giving lime to 
the needy. The holidays are the lone- 
liest time of the year, sometimes 
staying busy is the best way to cure 
your ills, as well as meet interesting 
people. 

Libra (Sept.23-Oct. 23). Maybe you 
are doomed to spinsterhood??That is 
if you don't marry the 'granola' from 
France and name your children after 
celestial bodies. After the new moon 
passes your sign on the I2lh you'll 
find an case for words beyond belief. 
Talk tohim/herit'sthe only way you'll 
get to know that person. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). That 
pressure that has building over your 
head will soon be relieved. Just think 
your exams are almost over. Because 
you tend to take things more seriously 
than other, you must lighten up. While 
it may seem that everyone is picking 
on you, you are just wacking out. 
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Kelley brings Motown/beach 
classics to the Underground 



By Amy Fitzpatrick 

Bullet Entertainment Editor 



Rick Kelley is coming to The Under- 
ground on Dec. 5. His show is a unique 
mix of Motown music classics and 
original tunes. 

His famous rendition of "In the Mid- 
night Hour" is balanced by the original 
ballad "Be a Woman to Me Tonight." 
Kelley plays a solo gig, whose only 
backup is synthesizers and drum ma- 
chines. His act also includes a great 
deal of audience participation and he 
sometimes gets "help" on the keyboards. 

In 1979, Kelley moved to Los Ange- 
les and began writing original music 



for feature films, and original songs 
for other major recording artists. Af- 
ter fronting for numerous perform- 
ers, Kelley went solo in 1985, and has 
been on the college circuit ever since. 

Kclley's talents arc evident by the 
selection of his act to be showcased at 
eight regional National Association 
of Campus Activities college enter- 
tainment conferences. In August of 
1987, Kelley was nominated for the 
sixth annual NACA Campus Enter- 
tainment Award. 

Not having been to Mary Washing- 
ton before, Rick Kelley is a welcome 
addition to the group of col lege enter- 
tainers who visit us. 



Blues artist Cray releases 
good album with new band 



By Len Ornstein 

Bulllet Staff Writer 



When one thinks of the blues, names 
like Muddy Waters, B.B. King, and Bo 
Diddly come to mind. These guys are 
among the best in classic blues. But 
what about contemporary blues? Who 
is carrying on the great blues tradition? 
The answer is Robert Cray. 

Robert Cray has been making blues 
albums since the early '80s, but it was 
his sensational 1986 release Strong 
Persuader that put his name on the lips 
of blues fans. His 1988 follow-up al- 
bum Don't Be Afraid of the Dark was 
excellent as well, but lacked the dedica- 
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tion to straight blues that his earlier 
albums had exhibited. But for his 
latest release, Midnight Stroll, Cray 
has replaced his drummer and 
keyboardist, added the Memphis 
Horns, and released one of the best 
blues albums to come out recendy . 

The album opens with "The Fore- 
cast Calls for Pain," a pop/bluesy 
song in the tradition of Cray'sbiggest 
hits "Smoking Gun" and "Don't be 
Afraid of the Dark." The next track 
on the album, "These Things," is 
clearly oneof the most powerful blues 
songs around. The lyrics arc emo- 
tionally intense and the guitar will 
make you cry. With this tune, Cray 
proves once again that he is un- 
doubtedly one of the best guitarists in 
the business. One of the album ' s other 
highlights is the fast-moving, almost 
danceable tune "Walk Around Time." 
The new band sounds very together 
and very tight. The Memphis Horns 
definitely add the extra punch that 
was needed to push the new album to 
the top. Cray's guitar and voice have 
never sounded better. If Robert Cray 
represents the future of contempo- 
rary blues, then America's greatest 
and most original musical style is in 
capable hands. 



KRICKUS 

from page 2 

and the populanront movement Sajudis 
whose candidates dominated the Feb- 
ruary elections all will serve as guest 
speakers. 

In addition to the seminars and guest 
speakers, participants will take study 
tours in Klaipeda and Kaunus, the 
country's largest and most ethnically 
Lithuanian city. 

The cost of the trip, including air fare, 
tuition and room and board, is set ten- 
tatively at $2,900 for Virginia residents 
and $3,400 for non-residents. 

The enrollment for the program has 
been capped at 15 students. Krickus 
explained that exceeding this number 
would create "logistical problems." 

Five Lithuanian students will partici- 
pate in the program as "sherpas," 
meaning that they will provide transla- 
tion assistance and serve as guides for 
the American students. However, both 
seminars will be taught in English. 

A few students have already expressed 
an interest in the Lithuania program. 

"This is more than just an opportunity 
to go overseas and study," said Kurt 
Rupprecht, a political science major 
and president of the Student Associa- 
tion. "It's a chance to be in the Soviet 
Union while it's still in tact. It's a 
chance to see an empire disintegrate." 

Kristin Hastings, an International 
Affairs major who is concentrating in 
Russian studies, agrees. "I think it's 
one thing to learn something in class, 
but it's another to actually be there," 
said Hastings. "Experiencing the cul- 
ture puts it in a different perspective." 

Junior Nellie King says she'll probably 
go too. "I was interested in studying 
abroad, but I wasn't too keen on going 
alone or with another school," said 
King, who is also an International Af- 
fairs major. "With this program, I'll 
feel safer and I know that I'll get the 
credits." 

Krickus explained that the course is 
notexclusively forpolitical scienceand 
International Affairs majors. "Students 
from all fields could benefit," he said. 

There will be an interest meeting on 
Wednesday, Dec. 5, at 4:00 p.m. in 
Monroe Hall, Room 203. If you arc 
interested, but cannot attend the meet- 
ing, call Dr. Krickus at 899-4220. 



EAGLE'S NEST 

COME IN FOR OUR DAILY AND EVENING SPECIALS 

OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT (1 1 :0O SUNDAY) 

DELIVERING PIZZAS UNTIL 11:30PM (10:30) SUNDAY) 



DAILY SPECIALS (4:00 - CLOSING) 



Dec 5 Wed NACHO NITE, UNLIMITED TOPPINGS $2.75 

Dec 6 Thu BUY 2 SLICES OF PIZZA, GET MEDIUM DRINK FREE 1.90 

Dec 7 Fri FRIED SEAFOOD PLATTER, FRIES, SLAW, ROLL 2.80 

Dec 8 Sat FOOT LONG HOT DOG, FRIES, SMALL DRINK 2.30 

EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS EXAM SNACKS 

Dec 9 Sun NACHOS, BEVERAGES 

Dec 10 Mon CHOCOLATE CAKE, HOT BEVERAGES 

Dec 1 1 Tues HOT DOGS, HOT BEVERAGES 

EVENING SPECIALS ( 7 - 9 PM DAILY) 

SMALL DRINK WITH SLICE OF PIZZA PURCHASE 

TUESDAY FREE SMALL DRINK WITH ICE CREAM SUNDAE PURCHASE 

WEDNESDAY NACHO NITE!! UNLIMITED TOPPINGS 

THURSDAY 2 PIZZA SLICES $1.00 

FRIDAY MILKSHAKES ONLY $1.25 ROOT BEER FLOATS $1.00 
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■ ADDRESSERS wanted immediately ! 
No experience ncccessary. 
Excellent pay! Work at home. Call 
toll-free: 1-800-395-3283. 



ADOPTION. Love, laughter, and a 
brother's hand to hold. Out family 
longs for the baby who will fill our 
hearts. Let's help each other. Call 
collect, Ron and Karyn in V A (804) 
978-7104 or our adoption advisor 
(802) 235-2312. 

CAMPUS REPS - Individuals or 
Student Organization - needed to 
promote our Spring Break Packages 
on campus. FREE TRIPS plus 
Commission. Call Campus 
Marketing. 1-800-423-5264. 

FOR SALE: Datsun B210, 1979, 
$400. Call 371-7426. 

ROOM FOR RENT. Bedroom and 
bath with separate entrance in 
family home. One block from 
campus. Quiet responsible woman 
who likes children and dogs. $300 
a month or will exchange for 
babysitting 2 yr. old girl. Mrs Pates 
373-0140. 

ROOM FOR RENT in private home 
near college. Kitchen and laundry 
privileges. $250 a month. Call Ms. 
Raffcry at 371-3730 after 5:30 p.m. 
or (202) 783-7021 ext. 419 days. 

ATTENTION: Spring Break To m s 
Fraternities, clubs, and individu.u 
needed to promote super sun/ski 
tours. Earn money & hss. irip*. lo 
Cancun, Daytona, Vermont, Quebec- 
Call Hi-life at 1 -800-263-56O,. 



To one of the Twin Towcrs- 
You ain't got no guns! 
-Pumpkin 

AWG- 
W.O.N.D.E.R.M.E.N.T.! 
Love you lots! 
-Wierdo 

Kim Saldin- 
Hcyl Neat Feet! 

-The FootGrabbc;- 

Merc 1 3rd floor- 
I cannot be held responsible for 
the events of Nov. 14th. I will, 
however, gladly accept a free one 
any day. 

-J.K. 
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probably breaking down. "Garland 
added that his Army friends were ex- 
cited and enthusiastic about their call 
to serve in the Middle East. 

"However," he cautioned, "people 
are fooling themselves if they think 
it's going to be over quickly." . 

Gcrmelman disagrees. "This is not 
anything we'll get bogged down in. It 
can be resolved within three to four 
months." Germclman thinks that by 
passing the aggressive action resolu- 
tion, the U.N. has finally put "some 
bite with their bark." He also adds that 
Bush has been working methodically 
as far as America and its interests arc 
concerned. 

Murr feel s that Bush has handled 
the situation well, but needs to give 
Hussein some room to back down. "If 
he (Hussein) doesn't back down, then 
something will have to be done." 




Call forjree brochure or to make 
an appointment. I'll come to you! 
ask for STEVE 371-5641 




C.OA.R. 

Community Outreach and Resources 



COUNCIL POSITION 
AVAILABLE 

CHILDREN'S RECREATION 
COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSON 
NEEDED 

A Person Is Needed To Work With Local Agencies 
To Organize Recreational Programs 
Would Supervise The Committee, Recruit Volunteers, 
And Structure Programs 

Great Chance To Work With Kids For About 5 To 10 
Hours A Week 

INTERESTED? PLEASE STOP BY OR 
CONTACT THE C.O.A.R. OFFICE 
STUDENT CENTER X4821 





Lis- 

Stop snoring and moaning. 
Greg will be here soon!! Have 
a good X-mas and good luck on 
your lit and ccon exams. 

-Love, Your Roomies 

Jcff- 

You'rc too small to satisfy me. 

Chris- 

vcgpiagun, 

-('.Ion 

CDM- 

You are the best!! Can't wail 
till Dec. 24th to see that BIG 
ring and those custom made 
golf clubs!! What shall we do 
this New Year's eve!?! Tell 
Henry "Hi"! 

-1 ovc, Michcll 



Nose Job Quccn- 
I want another. 

For My Beloved Crccpy- 
I love you. So much. 
-Your Ferret 



patagonia 



FAST FUNDRAISING 
PROGRAM 



$ 



JUST 
ONE 
WEEK 



1000 

Earn up to $1000 in one week 
for your campus organization. 

Plus a chance at $5000 more ! 

This program works! 
No investment needed. 

Call 1 800-932-0528 Ext. 50 




Layer up with Patagonia Capilcnc underwear and Synchilla® 
outerwear Ihc perfect all-wcatlicr layering system thai keeps you 
comfortable inside and out! 



Weslwood Shopping Center 
on Rt. 3 between 1-95 & Rt. 1 
(703) 373-6776 



BlueRidge 





Chettertield Towne Center 

Open Sun 1 2 30 5 30 



Ross Square 

7492 W Broad Open Sun 12 5 



Ridge Shopping Center 

Open Sun 12 5 



Hqrrt reserved tour... Voon yjod *riile 

quantitws last Styles sires ana quanliltes may vary 
rrom store to store 



Petersburg-South Crater 

Square Shopping Center 
Open Sunday 12 30-5:30 



Willow Lawn 

Open Sun 12 305 



Brookhill-Aialea 

Open Sun 12 5 

Meadowbrook Plaza 

Open Sun 12 5 



Fairfield Commons 

Open Sun 12 30 5 30 

Southside Pla*a 



Bermuda Cquare Shopping Center 

Open Sun 12 5 



Laburnum Square 

Open Sun 12 5 



Stony Point Shopping Center 

Ooen Sun 12 5 
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